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PROGRESS OR 
CONFUSION? 


T the recent conference of secondary 
school administrators, much was 
said about State Framework, Life Ad- 
justment, Imperative Needs, and Gen- 
eral Education. Frequency of mention 
of each was in about that order. All 
were urged as desirable ways to take 
toward improving the services of the 
secondary schools. Are these pointing 
in different directions, or are they 
merely new names for the same old 
struggle to make the work of the schools 
correspond more closely to the demands 
of changing conditions? 

Some of the comments and questions 
heard at the conference seemed to re- 
veal a growing confusion over this mul- 
tiplicity of signposts, each purporting 
to point the way out of our admitted 
perplexities about obvious needs in 
our schools. Are these merely seasonal 
changes of styles in terminology, or 
does each represent a vital phase of 
thinking necessary for a clear compre- 
hension of the total problem? To this 
writer, each of the terms reflects a sig- 
nificant step in the clarification of a 
single central purpose. Accordingly, he 
is moved to examine each of those 
terms, in reverse order to that appear- 
ing above, and to comment on the basic 
purpose that underlies them all. 


General education was the term used 
by President Harper a half century ago 
to designate the information, skills, and 
appreciations which all educated per- 
sons should possess in common. This 
was in contrast to the specialized train- 
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ing that led to various professions and 
technical occupations. General educa- 
tion, he insisted, was the major obliga- 
tion of the secondary schools, including 
the junior colleges. This splendid con- 
cept of the services which secondary 
schools should render was unfortu- 
nately distorted when the question 
arose as to what instructional materials 
were best fitted to accomplish the de- 
sired results. The subject-matter spe- 
cialists were the only persons ready 
with an immediate and confident an- 
swer. Take a nice serving, they said, 
from each of the familiar items on the 
educational menu, and these would 
combine into a nutritious stew. Unfor- 
tunately, these servings usually con- 
sisted of the tough outer crusts with 
little appetizing flavor. 

The first real challenge to this gou- 
lash concept of general education came 
in 1918, when the famous Cardinal 
Principles, with their seven objectives, 
were proposed by the Committee on Re- 
organization of Secondary Education. 
This report was hailed with enthusiasm, 
because it insisted that the common 
learnings should center around the real 
needs of youth. The difficulty was that 
the schools did not know how to do this, 
and the “objectives” carried no well- 
tried directions for reaching them. Con- 
sequently, the traditional program of 
segmented subject-matter continued to 
dominate secondary education. 

The next assault on the ancient walls 
came from the Educational Policies 
Commission. The depression years had 
emphasized the inadequacies in the pre- 
vailing pattern, and a renewed call to 
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obligations of education in a democracy 
was needed. To the Commission, edu- 
cation for “All American Youth” re- 
quired a more realistic recognition of 
their needs, and they restated the basis 
of general education in terms of the 
“Imperative Needs of Youth.” Their 
statement gave greater vividness to the 
“Cardinal Principles,” and adapted 
them to the emerging demands of a 
more exacting array of problems. This 
formulation was accepted by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals as their platform and guide 
to better services. 

Progress was slow, however, and 
traditional practices were firmly en- 
trenched. Many leaders, impatient of 
delays, and convinced that these critical 
times called for more vigorous action, 
felt that an organized crusade was 
needed to arouse and implement a cour- 
ageous determination to begin translat- 
ing these principles into actual practice. 
They call their movement “Education 
for Life Adjustment.” It challenges us 
to show our faith by our works, and 
suggests how a beginning can be made. 

These are the stages in the evolving 
concepts of secondary education, as our 
leaders have tried to bring general edu- 
cation, that is, education for all Amer- 
ican youth, nearer and nearer to the 
urgent demands of life in our dem- 
ocratic society. California secondary 
schools are to be found at all points on 
this trail of progress. Some are only 
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beginning to think about getting started, 
others are far advanced. The following 
article by Dr. Spindt describes pretty 
well how far the majority have come. 
It is the responsibility of the State De- 
partment to set up sign posts along this 
trail to keep both the stragglers and the 
venturesome scouts from losing the 
road. Some consistent safeguards must 
be provided also for the boys and girls 
of the State who are carried from spot 
to spot by migratory currents. These 
responsibilities called for some such 
service as is being developed by the 
State Framework Committee. 

The task of the Framework Commit- 
tee has been both inspired and made 
more difficult by its whole - hearted 
commitment to democratic procedures. 
Every interested person in the State 
should have opportunity to voice opin- 
ion and have his ideas considered. In 
the long run, every school staff and 
every community must have reasonable 
freedom to choose the rate of progress 
and the steps regarded as best and 
wisest for each advance. It is the func- 
tion of the State Framework to help 
keep this progress orderly and to make 
clear the common goals. Above all, it 
should chart the way, as clearly as it 
can, along which our schools can move 
ever closer to that constant goal, educa- 
tional experiences best fitted to the 
needs of every youth as present and 
future participating citizens in our free 
society.—F. W. T. 


Federal Aid and Local Autonomy 


If there is any threat to local initiative and responsibility, it is not from a grasp- 
ing Federal Government. It comes from the increasing deterioration of our educa- 
tional system itself, through financial starvation. We who favor Federal aid are 
agreed that it should flow from Federal agencies directly to established authorities 
within the several States, the allocation of such funds to be made in terms of local 
needs and local policies. Adequate legislative safeguards can be provided to pro- 
tect local institutions and agencies from governmental domination. It should never 
be forgotten that an uneducated and frustrated electorate is the best prey of dema- 
gogues and dictators. Education is the road to personal and political freedom. Fed- 
eral support will help to keep this road clear for all our people-—Eart J. Mc- 
GratTH, on the occasion of his induction as Commissioner of Education of the United 


States, March 18, 1949, 





Realistic Objectives in High 


School 


N the Berkeley Gazette for July 24, 

1947, in a report of a public rela- 

tions conference at Stanford University, 
occurs the following item: 

C. E. Parsons, Vice-President of McCann- 

Erickson, Inc., San Francisco, said: “Some 

of the public relations difficulties of second- 

ary schools today lie in their lack of defini- 
tion of their aims, and from a failure to 
interpret those aims to the public.” 

The statement quoted above will 
probably create a feeling of resentment 
in the mind of the ordinary high school 
teacher or administrator. Adolescent 
age youth are “going to school,” aren’t 
they? — and perforce, they are being 
“educated.”” What more need be said? 
Or hasn’t the speaker ever heard of 
the “Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education,” or read the whole host of 
statements of the objectives of second- 
ary education published by various 
groups of schoolmen during the depres- 
sion year? Yet Mr. Parson’s comment 
is so frequently repeated by the layman 
that one must reluctantly conclude 
either that the secondary school has no 
very well defined objectives, or if it has 
such objectives, schoolmen have not 
presented them to the laymen in a form 
that convinces him that the school really 
knows what it is trying to achieve. 

The question put to me by another 
layman will keep us from claiming too 
much for the secondary school. “How 
much,” asked this parent, “does the 
school contribute to necessary knowl- 
edge and increased skill in the ages 14 
to 18 that the boy would not acquire 
in the mere process of growing up? 
Wouldn’t he be able to do almost all a 
high school graduate can do if he never 
went to high school at all?” In stating 
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4 How far apart are the professed pur- 
poses of secondary education and the 
actual practices in our high schools? 
What is a fair account of the aims the 
high schools are really setting as the 
basis of their efforts in the education 
of their pupils? Only by taking an 
honest look at the present picture, 
with its merits and shortcomings, can 
we determine the point from which 
the next step forward can best be 
taken. 

A realistic appraisal of what the 
high schools are trying to do is the 
task Dr. Spindt has undertaken in this 
article. No one has had better oppor- 
tunity than he to know the situation. 
In addition to extended experience 
as a secondary school administrator, 
he has been prominently connected 
with almost every organized group 
engaged in the study of high school 
problems. His present position as Di- 
rector of Admissions for the Univer- 
sity of California gives him a peculiar 
vantage point for judging those 
phases of high school practice that 
are revealed in the performance of 
their graduates. 





its objectives and achievements, the 
high school must be careful not to claim 
too much of the field that belongs to the 
“mere process of growing up.” What 
we may claim as the objective of sec- 
ondary education seems to consist of 
two parts: first, the degree to which 
the school may influence, in desirable 
directions, the maturing process; sec- 
ond, the degree to which we may in- 
crease the students’ knowledge, under- 
standing and skill in fields that would 
not automatically be covered in grow- 
ing up. 
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Certainly there is no dearth of state- 
ments of the purposes of the secondary 
school. In the opinion of the Committee 
of Ten (1893), the primary function 
of the secondary school was to prepare 
the student for college; they said that 
the function of the high school was to 
prepare for life, but solved the problem 
of the course of study by saying that the 
subjects best for college preparation 
were also best for life. Most of the mem- 
bers of that committee had neither com- 
prehension of, nor sympathy for a 
schooling that was other than merely 
literary or bookish. 


UITE at the other extreme is the 
Report of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education 
(1918). The Commission published a 
report under the title The Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education. 
One of its cardinal principles, still not 
generally accepted, was that what is 
best as preparation for life is also best 
as preparation for college. The com- 
mission of 1918 gave a list of seven 
purposes of the secondary school, in 
harmony with the cardinal principles 
stated above that the primary objectives 
of the high school is preparation for 
life: (1) health, (2) command of the 
fundamental processes, (3) worthy 
home membership, (4) worthy use of 
leisure time, (5) preparation for a vo- 
cation, (6) preparation for citizenship, 
(7) development of ethical character. 
Individuals have tried to state the 
objectives of the secondary school in 
various, but usually more abstruse, 
terms. None has been nearer to the 
school itself than the above list; many 
have been farther away. An examina- 
tion of the above list will indicate to 
most people that some of these objec- 
tives are far removed from the daily 
practice of the secondary school or 
teacher, or equally bad, have never been 
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achieved by most pupils. To help Mr, 
Parsons understand the high school, we 
need no more worth while but nebulous 
statements of what constitutes an ideal 
person, but an examination of what the 
individual secondary school teacher is 
trying and should try to accomplish 
with the student in the secondary school. 

If we are to judge the school’s pur- 
pose by what it tries to do, then we can 
have no one statement of one purpose, 
but several statements of several pur- 
poses; secondary schooling in the 
United States implies differentiation as 
well as continued general education. For 
a large part of its student body, the sec- 
ondary school is and should be a termi- 
nal institution ; for a somewhat smaller 
part it is and should be a college prepar- 
atory institution. Some will argue that 
it should be all one or all the other, that 
because a certain large percentage do 
thus and so, therefore the school should 
serve only that group. But the compre- 
hensive high school serving all types of 
students is a fact in the American school 
system which we might as well accept. 
Even in its terminal program, the school 
must, if it is to serve the needs of its 
students, present varied courses of 
study. Yet there is a constant problem 
that may best be considered under the 
term “general education”; it includes 
better performance in reading, writing 
and arithmetic; understanding of both 
physical and social environment; ac- 
ceptance of individual responsibility to 
the level one has a right to expect of 
an adult; establishment of habits, atti- 
tudes and ideals which are socially ac- 
ceptable and in keeping with what we 
call good character. To achieve these 
purposes, no one program of studies can 
adequately serve all of even the terminal 
students of a high school, because of the 
very great variations in interests and 
ability one finds in any group of high 
school students. 


' 





REALISTIC OBJECTIVES IN HIGH SCHOOL 


addition to “general education,” 
the high school needs to get some of 
its students ready for college, and others 
ready for a job. One might say that it 
is the purpose of the high school to 
assist the student to grow into a fully 
effective adult citizen, able to play his 
part as productive worker, intelligent 
voter, and successful homemaker—but 
such a statement is far removed from 
the classroom procedure of the second- 
ary school classroom, and will hardly 
help Mr. Parsons to understand what 
we actually try to do. Possibly it would 
be wise to drop from our discussion 
ultimate goals and attempt rather to 
describe proximate objectives and im- 
mediate purposes that relate directly to 
the daily activities of teacher and pupil 
in the secondary school. Here are seven 
such proximate objectives for the sec- 
ondary school: 


1. Attempts to improve the student's 
skill in reading, expression and mathe- 
matics, but with emphases somewhat 
different from that that characterize 
the elementary school. 


The time was when it was supposed 
that the elementary school taught all 
the reading, writing and arithmetic that 
was needed by the student, and the high 
school was free to teach “subjects.” It 
may be questioned that this supposition 
was ever justifiable, but certainly now 
it is recognized that the secondary 
school has a responsibility in teaching 
the fundamental processes. The high 
school should not, for the ordinary stu- 
dent, teach mechanics of reading, writ- 
ing or arithmetic but should change its 
objectives in these fields to something 
like this: 

Reading: Improved speed and comprehen- 

sion in getting ideas from the printed page 

and increased skill in making an orderly 
arrangement of such ideas. The teacher in 
every subject field has a special responsi- 
bility here because of the specialized vo- 
cabulary of that field. The orderly arrange- 
ment of ideas includes the teaching of 
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relationships among various subject fields, 

leading to integrated knowledge and under- 

standing. 

Expression: The development of skil! in 

orderly expression of ideas. Again, this is 

not the job of the English teacher only, but 
of all teachers in all departments. 

Mathematics: The development of quantita- 

tive thinking in all subject fields, together 

with as many of the short methods as the 
student can understand and apply (algebra, 
trigonometry ). 

Probably the most deserved criticism 
of the secondary school is that the 
achievement of these purposes is left 
to the English teacher and the mathe- 
matics teacher. One cannot say that the 
“orderly arrangement of ideas,” the 
“orderly expression of ideas,” and quan- 
titative thinking is more the function of 
the teacher in one subject field than of 
the teacher in another. Even in the 
purely manual subjects, the develop- 
ment of skill in the orderly arrangement 
and expression of ideas is a desirable 
purpose and specific responsibility of 
the teacher. For the retarded or slow 
student the high school should provide 
specialized and remedial work in the 
fundamental skills, but the statement of 
purposes outlined above will still apply. 


2. Attempts to give information worth 
while in itself and basic to further study. 
Emphasis on training in the funda- 
mentals should not lessen emphasis on 
giving the student information in a 
number of subject fields. Much of the 
information one receives is forgotten ; 
constant review and practice are neces- 
sary to maintain at a high level the 
ability to recall detailed facts or to use 
even simple skills. How important, 
then, is “information,” as such? Four 
purposes seem to be served : 
a. There is a residue of knowledge left, after 
the forgetting process has done its work, on 
the basis of which the individual may more 
easily relearn what he has forgotten and 
learn more easily and more quickly addi- 
tional facts in the same or related fields. 


b. There develop attitudes of mind and 
character from information received in 
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school, attitudes that often are decisive as to 
the degree of success or failure subsequently 
achieved. 


c. Information gives something to “chew 
on,” to react against, to work with in de- 
veloping habits of orderly arrangement of 
ideas and orderly expression of ideas, 
thereby serving the purpose of improvement 
of reading and expression. 


d. To some degree there can be established 
in the minds of students the principle that 
information is desirable before decisions are 
reached. 


3. Attempts to give specialized knowl- 
edge and skills somewhat in relation to 
the vocational and educational plans of 
the student. 

The American high school is both a 
terminal and a preparatory institution. 
Too often it has been only a preparatory 
school, teaching subjects needed by 
those who were going to college or a 
university. In their resentment at the 
pressure of parents, accrediting associ- 
ations, and colleges in the direction of 
preparation for higher education, some 
schoolmen have insisted that their duty 
lay only in the fields of general educa- 
tion and terminal education. Yet it 
would seem more reasonable to say that 
here is another one of those problems 
that is not “either-or,” but “both-and” 
—what Webster meant when he said 
“liberty and union.” If the school is to 
be both a terminal and preparatory in- 
stitution, some kind of individual voca- 
tional guidance becomes important and 
courses of study must be designed to 
care for the future vocational or college 
preparatory needs of all students. 

4. Attempts to create good judgment 
about men, events, and things — call it 
critical attitude, scientific attitude or im- 
perviousness to propaganda — through 
study and discussion of the social and 
physical environment in which the stu- 
dent lives. 

It has been widely accepted that a 
study of science through laboratory ex- 
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ercises resulted in the scientific attitude, 
nay more, it has been widely claimed 
that the scientific attitude could not be 
acquired in any other way. We need to 
distinguish here, as a purpose of sec- 
ondary education, between the method 
of the research scientist, the teaching of 
which is a function of the graduate 
school of the university, and the scien- 
tific attitude. This questioning attitude, 
this insistence on objective evidence, 
this waiting for more light is no monop- 
oly of the biological or physical scien- 
tist ; the success of our jury system, the 
operation of a democratic system of 
government rest on the fact that you 
can’t fool all the people all the time. 
So not only in science, but in history, 
home economics, physical education, 
industrial arts, commercial education— 
in fact, in every high school subject 
there goes forward the questioning of 
fact and the questioning of the relevance 
and importance of this or that fact. Out 
of this questioning comes whatever of 
scientific attitude the ordinary citizen 
acquires. 

5. Attempts through both direct and 
vicarious experience to develop good 
judgment as to problems of personal 
behavior. 

It would be easy to become dogmatic 
about character development had one 
not had long experience with the some- 
times unpredictable behavior of high 
school students. There seems, however, 
a number of different types of influences 
on the individual that serve as deter- 
minants of behavior: (1) Loyalty to 
principle. (2) Influence of one’s asso- 
ciates. (3) Judgment of things and men 
tending toward good and evil. 

The school can sometimes do some- 
thing in regard to development of loy- 
alty to principle, in spite of the fact that 
at the secondary school age most of the 
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principles that count will have been al- 
ready established — but at least the 
secondary school should be careful not 
to break down a set of principles that 
are socially acceptable. The school must 
be broad enough, tolerant enough and 
wise enough to recognize that there are 
many roads to salvation and the gate 
should be closed to neither the propo- 
nents of good works nor of mystic inter- 
vention. If the principle works in the 
direction of habits of right living and 
thinking, then the school should help. 
In addition to adherence to principle, 
it is important that the school should 
inculcate a faith that principle is im- 
portant, that there is a faith that men 
live by; there is no worse influence on 
character than the cynical belief that 
principle no longer counts. 

Probably the most important charac- 
ter influence exercised by the secondary 
school operates through the pressure 
toward group conformity by the spirit 
of the school and the standards of con- 
duct set by the students’ close friends. 
Years ago on the fourth day of a new 
school term, I asked a group of a thou- 
sand high school freshmen how many 
of them had found new friends, not 
merely new acquaintances, during the 
preceding four days; three-fourths of 
the students held up their hands! If the 
school can establish a spirit that attracts 
the loyalty of its students, and if group 
standards can be kept at a high level, 
character influence for good is estab- 
lished. Some high schools succeed in 
doing this, and most of them work at it 
with varying degrees of success. 

But also in the development of judg- 
ment can the individual teacher influ- 
ence the character of the adolescent. 
There is no question more fraught with 
consequences than “What ought to be 
done under the circumstances?” In all 
subject fields there come questions that 
are essentially questions of moral judg- 


ment, the chance to practice an ethical 
choice under guidance and criticism. 
Character is not all of a piece but a 
hodge-podge, almost a crazy quilt, of 
loyalties, habits and opinions. The sec- 
ondary school must help make the crazy 
quilt into a reasonable pattern of good 
behavior. 


6. Attempts to create and inculcate 
the habits and attitudes we associate 
with the term culture. 


Culture, as a purpose of education, 
is not easily definable; it goes all the 
way from the veneer of good manners 
to deep appreciation, imitation and cre- 
ation of the beautiful and good. Through 
the influence of teacher, school and sub- 
ject there should develop in the student 
something of that good taste, self- 
control, and modesty that mark the cul- 
tured man, and the secondary school 
must give as much as the ordinary citi- 
zen will ordinarily have. The level of 
the individual’s choice of recreation 
may, in part, be determined by the de- 
gree to which the objective of culture 
is achieved. 


7. Attempts to create the American 
citizen through exposure to the ideals 
and traditions of the United States as 
exemplified in its history and literature. 


Henry Morse Stephens, renowned 
professor of history in the University 
of California a third of a century ago, 
used to say that the feeling of nation- 
ality depended not so much on common 
racial or language background, a com- 
mon territory of government, as on the 
inheritance of a common tradition. The 
lessons of history would indicate that 
the national tradition is a large factor 
in the teaching of patriotism and loy- 
alty. So American history, American 
literature, American sportsmanship, 
American individuality, the American 
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“way of life’ become the subjects of 
learning in the social sciences, English 
and physical education. But there is 
more than subject teaching needed if 
we are to make the effective citizen— 
there is that indefinite thing of adjust- 
ing to the group, belonging to a society. 
John Dewey emphasized the viewpoint 
that school was not merely a prepara- 
tion for life, but was life itself. The 
school needs to be a place in which the 
student is helped to make an adjustment 
to his fellows, so the later adjustment 
may be easier. In this sense—and some- 
times I think it is more important than 
any subject teaching — the school is 
life itself to many a young person; it 
gives him a sense of belonging, of being 
a part of something that is good. If the 
schools fail to provide this sense of be- 
longing, they fail to teach citizenship. 
The modern American high school must 
not fail in making of itself a real society 
in which the foundation of American 
citizenship may be well laid. 

I do not mean to imply that only our 
own national history is important in the 
teaching of citizenship. The history and 
traditions of all mankind need to be a 
part of the being of all of us if we are 
to carry the responsibility of world 
leadership ; the ways in which men have 
tried to solve the problems of their en- 
vironment in the past should give us 
guideposts to the solution of some of 
our present problems. 


ae listing this magic and traditional 

number of seven objectives that are 
peculiarly the function of the secondary 
school, we seem to have left out some 
of the primary objectives stated by the 
1918 Commission. I refer to items like 
health, worthy use of leisure time, and 
worthy home membership. It is my con- 
tention that in the development of these 
objectives the school has an assisting, 
or influencing responsibility rather than 
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a primary responsibility or function, 
The degree to which one has regard for 
his health, uses his leisure time prop- 
erly, or behaves himself at home as he 
should, is not simply a matter of school- 
ing or information, but also of emotions 
and habits — emotions and habits that 
have their training ground largely out- 
side of the school; therefore what one 
does in these fields is much more the 
result of the ordinary process of “grow- 
ing up” than of a process of schooling. 
In such development the school has the 
responsibility of helping as much as it 
can, but because of the very nature of 
the activities, cannot and therefore, of 
course, should not assume primary or 
sole responsibility. In the fields of 
health instruction and health examina- 
tion, it is possible the school has special 
responsibility, but the preservation of 
health is so much more a matter of 
habits than of knowledge that at best 
the instructional program can be only 
a minor factor in whatever success is 
achieved. All schools should, of course, 
provide healthful surroundings. Some 
schools are really trying to teach health- 
ful living, and it may be that sometime 
we will know how to do it better. Up to 
now we have given much of lip service 
to health education, but in all honesty 
we must recognize rather poor achieve- 
ment. To an increasing degree, the 
schools are becoming the organization 
used for health measures like vaccina- 
tion, inoculation for diphtheria, univer- 
sal medical examinations and other like 
measures, but such things are much 
more the function of public health de- 
partments than of the school itself. 


6 imag: then, are the proximate and 
direct purposes of the secondary 
school as it now exists in the United 
States — improvement of the funda- 
mental skills; the learning of worth- 
while facts ; preparation for future work 
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or study ; the development of character; through the work of the classroom and 
judgment based on objective evidence; the social group we call a school. Such 
culture ; and good citizenship. These are purposes are not difficult to understand ; 
the things secondary teachers work for, parents, teachers and public may read 
hope for and in some degree achieve as they run. 





Second California Subcommittee on Foreign Language 


Once again the California Committee for the Study of Education is presenting 
to the California school public a composite report of one of its subcommittees. 
The report covers foreign language instruction in the schools and has been pre- 
pared by the Second Subcommittee on Foreign Language, a body almost as com- 
plex as its parent organ. In its attempt to get the most comprehensive and 
experienced representation possible on the Subcommittee, the California Com- 
mittee selected members from every type of secondary and collegiate institution 
in the state. The result was a subcommittee made up of Northern and Southern 
sections in nine languages with a total membership of eighty-two individuals. 
It is not surprising under the circumstances that the final report of the Subcom- 
mittee was not ready sooner. 


The original language groups set up were in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Latin, and Portuguese. In 1946 sections were added in Russian, Chinese, and 
Japanese. The printed report which is now being distributed contains the work 
of the divisions in the European languages. The work of the sections for the 
Oriental languages is still in progress. 


A subcommittee with a chairman was appointed for each language. Each sub- 
committee was composed of four to nine persons. The two divisions for each 
language acted independently and their work was ultimately codrdinated by their 
chairmen after final consultation with their respective committees. The task as- 
signed to each division was the preparation of a syllabus containing minimum es- 
sentials for the language courses. In each case an investigation was made, first, 
to see what part of the material offered in the courses might reasonably be 
expected to be retained by students, and second, to make a selection of those 
fundamentals which would help the student to make maximum progress in his 
study of the language. The syllabi are not intended to represent complete courses; 
rather they are intended to serve as check lists for teacher and student to insure 
uniformity in instruction and results. Granting the difference in methods, tests 
and teachers, the syllabus becomes a common basis for instruction in each language 
course, so that students can transfer from one school to another with some assur- 
ance that their foreign language work in the two institutions fit together. 


The report has been printed by the California State Department of Education. 
Copies are being distributed to the schools and colleges of the state and to the 
individuals who have in some way participated in the activity. A limited supply 
of copies are available to the public at a nominal fee. They may be obtained from 
the Office of Relations with Schools, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 











Cooperation in Family Life 


Education 


ECOGNITION of the importance 
of education for home and family 
life is not new or recent. A long time 
is likely to elapse, however, between the 
recognition of a human need and its in- 
clusion in the curriculum of all schools. 
The reasons for this fact are obvious to 
readers of a professional journal. 
Agencies, other than schools, that 
serve families that break down, or are 
threatened by breakdowns, have little 
contact with families that grow and de- 
velop in a manner that is useful to each 
of their members. They are, therefore, 
more aware of the threats to families 
than are public-school workers who 
have the major part of their experience 
with so-called “normal” families. The 
social work agencies of many varieties 
were forced by their awareness of the 
need for strengthening families in our 
country to arrange a national confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., in May, 
1948. While neither public schools nor 
the P. T. A. were extensively involved, 
either in the planning or conduct of the 
conference, arrangements were made 
for admission of two delegates-at-large 
from Pasadena. The Board of Edu- 
cation sent the head of the Life Science 
Department of the Pasadena City Col- 
lege and the Pasadena Council of 
Parents and Teachers sent its president. 
Both delegates were impressed by the 
need for knowing from families them- 
selves what is recognized as a need, and 
what questions might be answered by 
the schools in a way that would be help- 
ful. It was suggested that some means 
be constructed for getting an expression 
from parents whose children were in an 
elementary or junior high school, and 
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4 By GERTRUDE LAWS 





4 Just what should the school try to 
do toward helping meet the prob- 
lems that disturb family relationships? 
What is the attitude in the homes and 
among the youngsters regarding the 
part the schools should play in these 
matters? In Pasadena a codperative 
plan was developed for learning what 
the difficulties were that beset home 
life, as parents and children saw 
them. The plan and its results are 
described in this report. Although 
space did not permit us to print the 
extended lists of possible items for 
choosing and checking under each 
question, the latter are all indicated 
and some significant findings are 
presented. 

Dr. Gertrude Laws is well known to 
many teachers and parents in Cali- 
fornia. Following some years of serv- 
ice as a member of the faculty of San 
Diego State College, she was ap- 
pointed Chief of Parent Education in 
the State Department. In that posi- 
tion she was influential in bringing 
about a closer relationship between 
home and school. She resigned from 
state service to accept her present 
position as Director of Education for 
Women in the Pasadena Secondary 
Schools. 





from young adult students who are in 
the colleges. The first draft of question- 
naires for this purpose was made by a 
school worker. It was then taken for 
study by the P. T. A. council, after 
which it was revised and submitted tc 
a committee of parents and teachers for 
further study. A third revision put the 
two questionnaires into the forms actu- 
ally used. 


) 





COOPERATION IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


The questionnaire sent to parents 
had the following introductory expla- 
nations : 


Families in our culture in the past, 
carried important educational re- 
sponsibilities. Children participated 
in work that needed to be done at an 
early age. Clothes were made, laun- 
dered and mended at home; food was 
produced, prepared and preserved at 
home ; entertainment was created by 
members of the family; recreation 
and social life revolved about fami- 
lies; children were born at home, 
there they were comforted and tended 
in illness and accident; they heard 
stories and songs from their parents ; 
they got their religious education at 
home, as well as their preparation 
for marriage; younger brothers and 
sisters gave older ones practice in 
care of young children; who learned 
in turn from responsibilities for 
young nephews and nieces. Families 
spent much time together. 

Families now earn, instead of 
making a living, which deprives chil- 
dren of many of the educational ex- 
periences that were available in homes 
in the past, as well as depriving them 
and their parents of time together. 
Agencies and institutions of all kinds 
now carry responsibilities that homes 
once carried. Parents now require as 
a consequence different kinds of skills 
to make family life satisfying and 
useful to each of its members. These 
skills will come through use of the 
outcomes of research that has been 
done in recent years. 

The Pasadena Council of Parent- 
Teacher Association has worked in 
close codperation with the Pasadena 
City Schools in the development of 
programs related to education for 
home and family life. It is their judg- 
ment that parents themselves, as well 
as young adult members of families, 
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should have opportunity to say what 
they think they need by way of study 
and service. This questionnaire is sent 
to you in the hope that you will be 
willing to take the time and energy 
necessary to make a statement on 
questions related to home life in a 
democracy. 


HEN followed the questionnaire. 

The first section requested certain 
basic facts regarding the family from 
which the reply came, such as: number, 
age, and sex of children; the age, race, 
and national background of each parent; 
marital status, such as divorced, sepa- 
rated, or happily married; employment 
of either or both parents ; housing situ- 
ation of family; and favorite recre- 
ations. Suggestions were invited as to 
the responsibility of the school for rec- 
reational facilities for families. 

The remainder of the questionnaire 
dealt with familiar family problems, 
giving opportunities to check numerous 
possibilities in practices and opinions as 
these related to both home and school. 
These included the following items: 
causes of difficulty among adult mem- 
bers of the family; ways children feel 
about parents’ activities related to the 
school ; attitude toward more education 
for home and family life; desirability 
of appropriate sex instruction; need 
of classes for parents; matters on 
which children think parents are “old- 
fashioned” or “difficult” ; ways used in 
dealing with school problems of chil- 
dren ; ways considered helpful in teach- 
ing children self-direction ; extent of at- 
tendance at P. T. A. meetings ; what the 
school might do to help children learn 
to settle differences without violence; 
and a request for suggestions as to what 
should be included in a course on home 
and family life for young adults. 

The second questionnaire went di- 
rectly to junior-college students, grades 
11 to 14. After requesting information 
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as to parents, brothers and sisters, place 
of residence, and personal status—as 
single, married, or engaged—the ques- 
tionnaire took up problems of home and 
family life from the students’ stand- 
point. Each was asked to check such 
items among the various possibilities as 
applied to his case or personal attitude. 
The following matters were covered: 
Source of money for personal use; home 
responsibilities ; home study conditions ; 
major sources of irritation in family ; 
major sources of satisfaction in home; 
major sources of personal anxiety ; 
major sources of personal satisfaction ; 
what you would like to study in college 
regarding personal and family life. 


ONE of the questionnaires were to 

be signed, and an effort was made 
to encourage complete frankness in stat- 
ing facts and desires. Much study was 
given to the wording of the items in the 
check-lists in order to avoid misunder- 
standing and to secure as accurate data 
as possibie. 

The P.T.A. officers and members 
took responsibility for preparing the 
materials for distribution, for collection, 
and for tabulation of the returns. It is 
the first experience we have had in co- 
operation to this extent and some mis- 
takes were due to lack of foresight as 
well as to the pressure of time. There 
was an unwarranted assumption that 
teachers and parents alike would catch 
the spirit of the effort without careful 
and extensive interpretation. Inclusion 
of the thinking of all parents in the plan- 
ning of educational programs for the 
P.T.A. and for school pupils in this 
area seemed so reasonable that not 
enough care was taken to interpret the 
questionnaires and its purposes either to 
parents or teachers. As a consequence, 
some teachers looked upon the minor 
part they played in the distribution and 
collection of the materials as a nuisance ; 
some parents thought it was an effort 
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on the part of the schools to invade the 
privacy of their homes. These very atti- 
tudes had some informational values, 
but it is doubtful that they offset the 
values that would have flowed from a 
better understanding of the project in 
the beginning. 

Many P.T.A. workers had no previ- 
ous experience in handling data of this 
sort, which made assembling of the ma- 
terials for the entire district less accu- 
rate than it would need to be for a scien- 
tific purpose. Each person who worked 
on it, however, had a kind of experi- 
ence in cooperation that is more valu- 
able to this community than a more 
scientific study would be. 

No attempt has been made to tabulate 
all the returns. Certain questions are 
related particularly to the interests of 
the P. T. A. in planning their programs. 
The ages of all the children in families 
in our community; the age, race, and 
nationality background, housing; rec- 
reation and the ways children feel about 
their parent’s participation in P. T. A. 
activities all bear directly upon good 
P. T.A. program planning. 

Questions concerning tension within 
families—desire on the part of parents 
for particular kinds of instruction for 
themselves and for their children in the 
schools—and items about which chil- 
dren consider their parents to be old- 
fashioned or difficult ; all have value for 
curriculum builders in the schools. It is 
with the latter that the remainder of this 
article will deal. 


WENTY-ONE different causes 

of difficulty among or between the 
adults in families were tested, each of 
which was known by at least one mem- 
ber of the committee that constructed 
the questionnaire to be a cause of seri- 
ous difficulty in at least one family. 
About half of these turned out to be 
of sufficient importance to justify ex- 
tensive consideration in the school cur- 
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riculum, although all of them were 
sources of difficulty in a sufficient 
number of instances to justify an at- 
tempt to make children aware of them 
as possible threats to their own domestic 
serenity. Money and discipline of chil- 
dren are the two that are of greatest 
importance to the parents in this com- 
munity. Relatives, health, sex, alcohol, 
social life, and housekeeping—all indi- 
cate the need for consideration by cur- 
riculum builders. For each item there 
is a point of view—a way of think- 
ing—and in some instances information 
which should have positive value both 
to parents who are now conducting 
homes, and to young people who con- 
template doing so. 


ORRELATIONS have not been 
worked out, although nonstatisti- 
cal study indicates relationships among 
the different items that might throw 
light upon procedures for particular 
families. The relationship for instance 
between housing and the kinds of diffi- 
culty between the adults in the family. 
There is less difference between the 
judgments, opinions and problems of 
parents of elementary and junior high 
school pupils than might be expected. 
Indeed they follow the same general 
pattern on all items in the first and sec- 
ond rank. On question 13, “On which of 
the following items do your children 
think you are ‘old fashioned’ or ‘diffi- 
cult’,” “social life” appeared consistently 
in third place in the junior high school 
report with “use of car,” “church at- 
tendance,” “clothes,” “money,” and 
“leisure” consistently in fourth or fifth 
place. Those items seldom appearing in 
the reports of the elementary school. 
That might have been predicted before 
the survey was made. However, it does 
indicate areas in which schools should 
develop materials both for children and 
parents that could ease tensions on 
those points. 


As indicated above the students in 
the junior colleges filled out the ques- 
tionnaires themselves. The same period 
was devoted to the questionnaire in all 
classes. Here, as in the elementary and 
junior high schools the tabulating was 
done by P.T.A. workers. The large 
number of questionnaires that had to be 
handled made it necessary to divide the 
task of tabulating among several groups. 
There is enough variation in the results 
to destroy the material for statistical 
treatment. But there are clear indica- 
tions that both the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and the schools should study. 
One junior college made a straight 
tabulation of all data. The other se- 
lected 300 cases bearing upon certain 
factors that were suspected of having 
special bearing upon family relation- 
ships. There were 300 cases in which 
the mother is employed outside her own 
home, and the father dead, divorced or 
separated from the family ; 300 in which 
the parents live together but both are 
employed outside their homes; 300 in 
which the mother is employed only by 
her own home and her own interests; 
300 in which religious convictions of 
the parents are divergent ; 300 in which 
the student is earning up to 75 per cent 
of all personal expenses while going to 
school. 


OOKING back at the character of 
the questionnaire used by the jun- 

ior college student the reader will be 
aware of the number of items listed 
under each heading, and that in each 
instance provision was made for writ- 
ing other items. In every instance each 
item was checked by a sufficient number 
of students to make it a matter of con- 
cern for people interested in education 
for home and family life. The consist- 
ency of the responses regardless of the 
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factors that were studied separately is 
significant. The major sources of irrita- 
tion in the family for these young peo- 
ple are siblings and noise no matter 
whether the parents are divorced or not, 
no matter whether the mother is em- 
ployed outside the home or not, and 
regardless of religious divergencies. 
Family quarrels rank third without 
exception as a source of irritation, with 
mother, father and other relatives tak- 
ing fourth and fifth places. 


RRITATIONS due to differences 

within the family gave differences 

in education and work clearly the first 

and second places while politics, relig- 

ion and social conduct had about an 

even number each for third, fourth and 
fifth places. 


The major source of anxiety for 
all groups without exception is school 
achievement. In a world beset by anx- 
ieties about which individuals are im- 
potent, this fact should be given serious 
consideration by schools and parents 
alike to discover the reason school 
achievement is so generally a source of 
anxiety and in so few cases is it a 
source of admitted satisfaction. Family 
finances, friends, own personal appear- 
ance, dancing, and money were the 
other items in the top five sources of 
anxiety. 

The major source of satisfaction in 
homes in all groups is the mother. 
Father, music, use of family car, family 
conversation, pride in the family, and 
sharing responsibilities are the other 
top five items that serve as sources of 
satisfaction in homes. Outside of homes, 
friends are the most often mentioned 
source of satisfaction, while music has 
a clearly defined second position. Out- 
door recreation, “freedom to do as I 
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like,” athletics, radio, and motion pic- 
tures all place in the top five sources of 
satisfaction outside homes. It is an in- 
teresting fact that while mother is 
clearly the source of greatest satisfac- 
tion in homes, she also occupies a top 
place as a source of irritation : The same 
thing is true of friends. 

While no one would be so naive as to 
wish to remove all struggle, or even all 
irritation from family life, even if such 
a miracle could be performed, in almost 
all cases the extent of irritation could 
be modified to the benefit of individuals 
and families. In almost all instances 
organized study of what has been found 
out about the growth needs of human 
beings, and about human relationships 
would cushion the impact of differences 
within families and help to preserve the 
integrity of families, and increase mu- 
tual enjoyment among their members. 
There can be no doubt that such out- 
comes would contribute on the positive 
side to the problems involved in nervous 
and mental disorders, and social mal- 
adjustments. Here, as in all other 
human problems, education is the most 
promising source of help. This is an 
area in which all teachers have had 
experience, but not all teachers have 
had the kind of experience that makes 
them good leaders toward stronger and 
more satisfying family life. All could 
give attention to outcomes of research 
on human growth and development, and 
on human relationships to the advan- 
tage of everyone, even if no direct effort 
were made to consider the material in 
school classes. 

In the final analysis, mental and 
social health are definitely the respon- 
sibility of each individual. Each one 
can help others only as he helps himself 
toward the freedom and courage that 
are necessary to effective living. 
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The Resurgence of Despotism 
And the Duty of Educators 


ESPOTISM is not a word that 

has much current use in this day 
and age. It ought to be reintroduced 
into our living political vocabulary. For 
the fact of despotism does exist in many 
quarters; it is always in danger of 
fastening itself upon us under more 
euphemistic labels. 

Despotism is the arbitrary and un- 
controlled exercise of power over the 
lives of men. Wherever constitutional 
restraints on the use of political power 
fail or are absent altogether, there the 
seeds of despotism will begin to grow. 
We have all recently witnessed enor- 
mous and brazen attempts to fasten 
despotism upon modern states under 
the name of dictatorship. The case for 
despotism has been made boldly in mod- 
ern terms. It must have come as some- 
thing of a shock to complacent believers 
in the inevitable march of progress 
toward liberty and democracy. Fascists, 
Nazis, and Falangists, as well as Com- 
munists—to name but a few examples 
—have all expressed in the clearest 
terms the most elaborate contempt for 
what we regard as the very basic con- 
cepts of constitutional government. Nor 
should we forget that more than a few 
of our own compatriots have been per- 
suaded to follow the doctrine of totali- 
tarian despotism, and some of them 
have expressed in all sincerity a weari- 
ness for that complicated and time- 
consuming machinery for keeping po- 
litical power within legitimate bounds 
which is—in one form or another—the 
indispensable accompaniment of consti- 
tutionalism. 


q By JAMES J. ROBBINS 





q What are the real issues and threats 
back of the widespread attacks on 
democracy? The question prompted 
this article, prepared by a scholar who 
has had unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve these vicious moves. Called 
from his position as Professor of Po- 
litical Science in a great university 
to serve this country at a diplomatic 
post in Sweden, he has seen during 
the past ten years the devious ma- 
neuvers of two powerful exponents 
of despotism pressing at the borders 
of that little independeni nation. 

This paper was the basis of a 
challenging address given at the 
recent conference of secondary 
school administrators. Dr. Robbins 
completed his undergraduate studies 
at U. C. L. A., and received the Ph. D. 
degree from Princeton University. His 
first year in Sweden was in 1939, 
when his studies as a private re- 
search scholar gathered material for 
his book, “The Government of Labor 
Relations in Sweden.” During the 
war, he went to Sweden, first as an 
official in the Office of War Informa- 
tion, and later as Secretary to the 
American Embassy. He worked 
closely with all types of educational 
services in Sweden, promoting better 
understanding of American policies. 
Dr. Robbins has recently resumed his 
position as Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in the American University in 
Washington, D.C. 





The danger of despotism is far wider 
and deeper than strategy which stems 
from Moscow. It is all too easy to dra- 
matize this issue narrowly by pointing 
to the serious threat—and deadly seri- 
ous it is—of despotic aggression in the 
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form of Soviet Communism alone. It 
fits easily into the stereotypes of ethno- 
centric prejudices to identify evil with 
a foreign power. The threat of Com- 
munist aggression is only a special case 
—though today the most conspicuous 
case—of despotism. 


The danger of despotism is implicit 
in the trend of contemporary social 
change. It is a danger implicit in all 
modern cultures. We may be grateful 
that this danger has been so vividly and 
appallingly presented to public view by 
the example of Soviet power. But we 
cannot afford to sit back smugly and 
point the finger of accusation alone at 
Stalin & Co. The fact is that in every 
country the rapidity of technological 
change has produced tensions of explo- 
sive proportions. Montesquieu believed 
that the prevalence of fear in any society 
was prerequisite for the rise of despot- 
ism. If this be true, we may at least 
trust that widespread fear is not the 
necessary and sufficient condition of 
despotic resurgence. For fear is un- 
doubtedly a factor to be considered in 
many non-Communistic countries to- 
day — fear of Communist aggression, 
not merely because of the military ag- 
gressiveness of the Soviet power, but 
also because there may be a failure of 
our own social engineers to reduce 
social tensions by wise planning and 
constructive social policy. The differ- 
ential rates of technological and social 
change have thus led to general de- 
mands (everywhere) for the mobiliza- 
tion of all resources of the commu- 
nity to combat the multiform threats to 
social harmony and security. 


HE result has been a rapid exten- 

sion of governmental power, the 
addition of thousands of new regula- 
tions to the statute books, and the 
moving in of vast administrative estab- 
lishments empowered to control more 
and more private sectors of life which 
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had before been reserved from the 
tentacles of officialdom. 

There is, in this respect, only a dif- 
ference in degree and not in kind be- 
tween the totalitarian despotisms and 
constitutional systems. Nor is there any 
difference between despotic regimes 
and constitutional governments in the 
instruments used by those who wield 
governmental power. The instruments 
of coercion are not the exclusive prop- 
erty of dictators. The most spectacular 
of these instruments—the atomic bomb 
—will certainly before long be in the 
hands of our enemies as well as our 
friends. 

But there are other instruments of 
power of scarcely less importance. The 
battery of devices known to social engi- 
neers in all modern states which facili- 
tate the mass control of information and 
opinion ; the use of electronic and other 
devices to invade the innermost priva- 
cies of men in the homes which were 
once their castles ; and the development 
of administrative and fiscal science cal- 
culated to implement legislative policies 
of control—all these make it abundantly 
clear that there is no fundamental dif- 
ference between the instruments of con- 
trol which any man or group of men 
standing at the pyramid of power may 
use, whether they are despots or con- 
stitutional rulers. 

I want to emphasize the nature of 
these instruments of control, because 
without a full understanding of how 
they have been developed we cannot, 
as educators, properly assess the job 
we face in the next decade or two. It 
is fashionable to point to the revolution 
wrought by developments in the natural 
sciences and even your man-in-the- 
street can understand, however vaguely, 
after August 1945, that there is some 
substantial relationship between Ein- 
stein’s equation, the physicist working 
with nuclear theory, and the present 
impressive state of military science. The 
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“mass-man’’ whom Ortega y Gasset 
described so graphically in The Revolt 
of the Masses—the man who thought- 
lessly used up and prodigally destroyed 
the fruits of technology and culture 
without having the slightest apprecia- 
tion of the intricate and protracted 
processes of invention and production 
necessary to put them at his disposal— 
this “mass-man” no longer scorns the 
long-haired professor if he is a physi- 
cist. He feels that the physicist can 
produce the goods. But he has no such 
faith in the other professors, especially 
the social scientists. Instead of faith in 
the social scientists, one hears fervent 
pleas for guidance from heaven so that 
men will learn how to achieve salvation 
despite the arrival of the atomic age. 


abd the yearning for moral guid- 
ance in the form of spiritual dicta 
is not enough. “Value judgments that 
are based upon ignorance rather than 
upon knowledge are likely to be bad 
judgments.”* Our hope of discovering 
the “know-how” sufficient to master the 
forces that may otherwise destroy us 
lies not in what Winston Churchill calls 
the “ceaseless chatter of well - meant 
platitudes.” It lies rather in the direc- 
tion of a science of human relations 
geared to the atomic age. 

As William D. Carey, of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget, recently put the 
matter : 

The events associated with the first affliction 
of atomic energy produced a stunning aware- 
ness of the role of the natural sciences in in- 
fluencing the future course of human affairs. 
But natural scientists, generally speaking, are 
not the practicing architects of the social 
structure, within which men and nations con- 
duct their relationships. True, they are not 
without virile social consciousness, as is 
clearly evident in the support which leading 
scientists have given to the concept of world 
government. Their ideal is a better society, a 
world order which will permit them to broaden 
man’s knowledge. The attainment of such a 
world order becomes a practical problem for 
the social sciences and therein we perceive the 


essential unity of all sciences, natural and 
social.? 


yee the fact is that public opinion, 
and even professional public opin- 
ion is very far indeed from accepting 
this truth. It is not too much to say 
that there is a widespread ignorance of 
the present status of the social sciences, 
and especially an ignorance of the po- 
tentialities of their use. My own opinion 
is that we are on the brink of a Golden 
Age of scientific discovery in the science 
of human relations. I believe that we 
have it in our power, if we manage it 
intelligently, to solve the major prob- 
lems of social disorder. I believe that 
what Arthur H. Compton has called 
“the atomic crusade,” the zealous social 
movement which impelled scientists, 
industrialists, military men, and politi- 
cal leaders to blend their specialized 
efforts to produce atomic power, moti- 
vated by social objectives and ideals— 
this crusade can and will be matched in 
time by equivalent efforts at social or- 
ganization. 

There are already very promising 
beginnings. In a surprising number of 
fields frontier work of the first impor- 
tance is being carried on today in this 
country with great vigor. Congress 
alone spends now about one billion dol- 
lars a year on scientific research and a 
growing part of this is for research in 
social sciences. The Steelman Report 
recommends that appropriations for re- 
search should be increased to about two 
billion dollars by 1957. A great num- 
ber of still undisclosed and classified 
projects in social science research were 
begun during and after the War. Many 
of these were and are being carried on 
in universities and private research 
institutions under contract with the 
Federal government. We are in fact 
witnessing the emergence of scientific 
research in general (in both the natural 
and the social sciences ) as a major area 
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of public policy. “ ... We have come 
to realize that it pays a nation to push 
its development in fundamental science 
on at least as great a financial scale as 
it pays to push, say, the development of 
next year’s automobile models.” *® 


— most significant development 
proceeds, however, without any 
adequate understanding of its impor- 
tance either by the general public or by 
Congress. As the Steelman report says: 
“The Congress is not so organized that 
it can take a broad view of the Federal 
Research and development program.” 
The result is the “lack of any common 
center for a review of the whole re- 
search program, lack of any unified or 
systematic approach to scientific re- 
search problems or policy, and lack of 
staff technically competent to deal with 
scientific matters.” Anyone who exam- 
ines the comments of Senators and lead- 
ing authorities in the natural sciences 
on the proposal to include the social 
sciences in a national science foundation 
will discover how dangerously disin- 
clined many influential men are to 
tackle in a systematic way the social 
problems that plague us. ° 


i armel the widespread prefer- 
ence for prejudice and mere hunch, 
however, in attempting to solve the 
political and economic problems we 
have somehow to solve, there is a grow- 
ing body of scientific literature which 
policy-makers will find it increasingly 
difficult to ignore. I do not mean to be 
too hopeful. Factual knowledge and 
scientific truth do not get themselves 
automatically translated into public pol- 
icy. On the contrary, there is a sub- 
stantial social lag in the adjustment of 
our institutions to our knowledge about 
social processes. Secretary Stimson’s 
warning of the probable consequences 
of Japanese aggression in the late sum- 
mer of 1931, made very little dent on 
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policy-makers until Pearl Harbor, a 
decade later, finally necessitated very 
belated action. People have the un- 
happy faculty of resisting the truth 
when it fails to find a happy home in 
their nests of comfortable preconcep- 
tions about the state of affairs, as for 
example, when Colonel Lindberg’s re- 
port on German air power in the ’thirties 
was dismissed almost out of hand. 

But, you may ask, is there any evi- 
dence that the social scientists can pro- 
duce and are producing anything that 
can be used in a constructive way to 
contribute vigorously to the fuller reali- 
zation of a free society? My answer to 
that is decidedly, yes. There is a great 
deal of evidence. I refer any explorer 
of this question to Stuart Chase’s recent 
book, The Proper Study of Mankind, 
and to the annual reports of the Social 
Science Research Council. 


There is a significant difference in 
the rates of progress being made in the 
various disciples of social science. Some 
are moving ahead rapidly ; others seem 
to be held down by the bonds of tra- 
ditionalism. There are a good many 
achievements which cannot be laughed 
off, such as Elton Mayo’s studies of 
labor-management relations ; the meth- 
ods of making community surveys de- 
veloped by sociologists like the Lynds 
and Lloyd Warner, the continual re- 
finement of sampling theory as applied 
to the census, population studies, insur- 
ance, social security, administration, 
and public opinion polling (the cautious 
observer will not be misled by the spec- 
tacular miscalculations on last year’s 
presidential election; public opinion 
polling is here to stay); the growth 
of techniques for testing intelligence, 
achievement and aptitude; the applica- 
tion of statistical techniques to prob- 
lems of manpower; the Cross-Cultural 
Index at Yale; the current evolution of 
a theory of communication with far- 
reaching potential results for human 
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relations at all levels up to international 
government; projects in group dy- 
namics at the University of Michigan 
based on new discoveries in social psy- 
chology ; studies of race relations such 
as those of Myrdal, Benedict, Young, 
Klineberg and others ; the development 
of the technique and theory of public 
administration and of fiscal policy—all 
these are examples of work along the 
frontiers of the science of human rela- 
tions. Some of them so far advanced 
that they already exert as palpable an 
effect on the lives of all of us as the 
development of electronics and atomic 
fission. Others are emergent. 


ase fact that the public as a whole 
appears to know very little about 
the rapidity with which social science 
is developing poses a real problem for 
educators. There is here, as elsewhere, 
a social lag in which our “belief sys- 
tems are at cross purposes with tangible 
behavior. During the depression the 
town which James West described in 
Plainville, U. S. A., shifted from an in- 
dividualistic economy to a welfare econ- 
omy, but while in fact this was so, 
almost no one in the town believed that 
it had happened and almost nobody ap- 
proved of such a thing. Such is the 
nature of our present social lag in de- 
veloping a science of human relations. 
“People do not believe in what they are 
in fact doing.” Their belief systems and 
institutions tell them the social sciences 
are not accomplishing anything, pre- 
cisely at a time when developments of 
far-reaching consequence are on the 
way in this very field. 

What are the implications for us 
of these new trends in the social 
sciences? From the purely scientific 
point of view they are promising and 
even exciting. They promise to clear 
up large areas that have hitherto been 
shrouded in darkness, areas in which 
prejudice and uninformed sentimental- 
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ity have run rampant. Science, as 
Vannevar Bush puts it, is an “endless 
frontier.” Our knowledge is always 
the topography of ignorance. But there 
are significant areas in which the map- 
ping has great promise of success. With 
a new cartography of human relations 
we will be better prepared to solve many 
of the knottiest and most frustrating 
problems of controlling our social en- 
vironment. 

At the same time, one cannot be blind 
to the fact that scientific knowledge is 
power, and that so long as that knowl- 
edge is not shared it can become the 
weapon of despotism as well as the in- 
strument of freedom. While legislators 
debate in sophomoric terms whether 
there is such a thing as social science, 
the power-seekers will let them quibble 
and proceed to use the findings of social 
science for their own ends. The popular 
scorn for the pollsters is not matched 
by any abandonment of research into 
methods of manipulating the minds of 
men by mass media. Those who know 
the score and who have a job to do— 
whether nefarious or beneficial—do not 
dismiss as ridiculous the theory of sam- 
pling in the measurement of attitudes. 
They go ahead and use it for their own 
purposes while the “‘mass-men” wallow 
in their own ignorance in at least tem- 
porary luxury. The same can be said 
for many other devices of social engi- 
neering, some of which are classified 
government projects and others held 
jealously in private hands. 


E must pause to consider what 

would happen if fundamental re- 
search in the social sciences, and re- 
search in problems of social engineering 
were to be held exclusively or largely 
in the hands of the military. Or what 
would be the implications of the con- 
centration of new engines of social con- 
trol in the hands of a Commission for 
the Suppression of Disloyalty, strongly 
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impelled by witch-hunting motives and 
abetted by the kind of fear which al- 
ready to a dangerous degree permeates 
the public mind? The requirements of 
secrecy which necessarily surround the 
activities of military departments, and 
the irrational fears built up and unduly 
magnified for purposes of purely politi- 
cal advantage, are both very dangerous 
auspices for scientific research in the 
field of human relations. It is not only 
that the very riature of scientific ad- 
vance requires freedom of doubt, free- 
dom of inquiry and freedom of commu- 
nication among research workers. Even 
more important is the requirement, in 
a society dedicated as ours is, to the 
maximizing of freedom, that the instru- 
ments of social control be widely under- 
stood. In no other way can we be sure 
that power will not corrupt its users. 


OW I have run very briefly over 

two trends of the greatest impor- 
tance to all educators: the resurgence 
of patterns of governmental power 
which are despotic, uncontrolled and 
unconstitutionized; and on the other 
hand, the rapid development of a 
science of human relations, which will 
sooner rather than later offer both the 
means for a most thoroughgoing and 
devastating control of the lives of indi- 
vidual men. But at the same time, it 
can provide invaluable instruments for 
the benevolent control of this new social 
power. For in Harold Lasswell’s words: 
“The developing science of democracy 
is an arsenal of implements for the 
achievement of democratic ideals. We 
know enough to know that democracies 
do not know how to live; they perish 
through ignorance — ignorance of how 
to sustain the will to live and how to 
discover the means of life. Without 
knowledge, democracy will surely fall. 
With knowledge, democracy may suc- 
ceed.”’? 
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The duty of educators, it seems to 
me, is very clear in the circumstances, 


i the first place, of course, it is our 
duty as citizens to participate in the 
policy-making processes; but I speak 
here more specifically of the duty of 
educators as professional men. Our 
duty runs along these lines: 

1. The Problem of Values. We can- 
not deal with the science of human 
relations in an ethical vacuum. It is 
entirely true that the social scientist 
qua scientist deals with “ts’s” and not 
with “oughts.” It is also true that in 
the development of a science of human 
relations we have to give up the tradi- 
tional habit of elaborately justifying 
our preferences and get down to the 
very different, and much more difficult, 
business of stating with accuracy the 
conditions that we observe. Yet, in the 
selection of our problems, we are bound 
by certain social, religious and ethical 
values ; our fellow-citizens—not exclud- 
ing those who sit under us as students 
—can fairly expect us to produce some- 
thing they can use as they strive to 
realize the democratic ideals we all pro- 
fess to believe in. I assume without 
argument that we oppose despotic gov- 
ernment and that we are committed to 
the pattern of constitutionalism.* This 
being so, it is our duty to do more than 
utter endlessly the eternal verities like 
solemn monuments. We have to make 
these ideals live for the people we teach. 
And the only way to make them live is 
to demonstrate how they can be realized 
by the application of knowledge to the 
problems we face. 


2. The Problem of Discovery. We, 
as educators, in all fields, have to keep 
abreast of progress in the social sciences. 
We have to reduce the major fruits of 


*T use this term in the sense that it is used 
by C. H. McIlwain, Constitutionalism—Ancient 
and Modern, Ithaca, 1940; and F,. D. Wormuth. 
The Origins of Modern Oonstitutionalism, 
Harper, 1949. 
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its research to our possession. We need 
to do this because we have to plan cur- 
ricula, recruit adequately trained teach- 
ing personnel, and help substantially 
the task of pushing out the frontiers of 
research even further. This business of 
discovering what is being done in the 
science of human relations is fraught 
with great difficulties, especially for ad- 
ministrators who have all too little time 
to inspect the scientific journals or to 
attend conferences on specialized fields. 
I would suggest, however, that an effort 
be made to vitalize the liaison between 
associations of educational administra- 
tors and the professional associations 
which have set up the Social Science 
Research Council. Educational jour- 
nals should carry a systematic series of 
items which would clarify the advances 
that are being made and point up the 
relevance of frontier work in the social 
sciences for secondary education. 

3. The Problem of Communication. 
As educators we have to face the prob- 
lem of communicating the fruits of 
research in the social sciences. But 
more than that we have the duty of in- 
culcating in students an appreciation of 
what it means to apply the scientific 
method to the study of human problems. 
In so doing we have to bear in mind two 
categories of students. First, there are 
those who are not expected to become 
social scientists themselves, but who, as 
citizens must be made fully aware of 
the major developments in the science 
of human relations. This is in part a 
question of keeping the curriculum up 
to date, but it also means a rather re- 
lentless review of the adequacy of our 
teaching staffs, our textbooks and other 
materials used to communicate essential 
knowledge of the subject. Here I would 
suggest that secondary school educators 
are peculiarly well placed to insist upon 
the widest use of the best technical de- 
vices for instruction, such as electronic 
equipment and observation in the field. 


There are rich possibilities in all local 
communities for opening the eyes of 
young students to the laboratories of 
human relations that lie near to hand: 
the shop, the family, the labor union, 
the local party organizations, the serv- 
ice clubs, and the great variety of 
“informal groups” (following Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson). This is the golden 
opportunity to guide fresh and inquir- 
ing young minds into the habits of 
empirical work of first-hand observa- 
tion as distinguished from an exclu- 
sively bookish approach to human rela- 
tions. Here a caveat is in order. Social 
science teachers should avoid mere 
Cook’s tours of the city hall and the 
local penal institutions with a bevy of 
children in tow, delighted to escape 
from the classroom for an afternoon. 
Field work has to be guided by teachers 
who have had some training in scien- 
tific method in the field. Secondly, we 
have to face the problem of commu- 
nicating the importance of the social 
sciences, and the opportunities for serv- 
ice in this area, to those who may rea- 
sonably be expected to become scientific 
workers themselves. This means that 
educators canot let such students escape 
without the kind of basic education they 
will require if they hope to advance to 
positions of responsibility as scientists. 
In addition to the task of instilling em- 
pirical habits of mind, such as I have 
just referred to, there is the further re- 
quirement of training in logical method 
and precision in communication of ideas 
through symbols. I do not know just 
what this involves at the secondary 
level, but I do know that our much- 
needed reforms in this area at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels of 
instruction will have to be grounded 
upon what you do in starting off bud- 
ding scientists on the right track at the 
teen age. At the very least it involves 
a thorough review of the way we teach 
the art of communication through read- 
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ing, speaking and listening; and the 
inclusion of basic training in logical 
analysis or the deductive method. 


— is a cynical tendency in 
many quarters to undermine and 
even openly to denounce the scientific 
approach to the problems of human re- 
lations. We have to face this problem 
resolutely. Our salvation lies in the 
direction of light and truth. Most as- 
suredly it does riot lie in settling back 
into darkness and obscurantism. For 
in the words of Lincoln: “The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate for the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty and we must rise 
to the occasion. As our case is new—so 
we must think anew and act anew.” 
Recently the question was put to 
Charles Poore, book reviewer for the 
New York Times: “What is the cause 
of the present low state of American 
fiction?” Mr. Poore’s reply was this: 
“There’s every reason for it to be low, 
considering the present state of the 
world—but as a matter of fact, I think 
it’s surprisingly high, with all the moan- 
ing that’s going on. It’s really pretty 
wonderful the way people go on putting 
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up new skyscrapers in Manhattan and 
writing new books in the face of our 
time’s fashionable despair.” Let us face 
our problem of promoting the science 
of human relations in the same opti- 
mistic vein. Let us, with good courage 
and faith in the power of disciplined 
intelligence, face resolutely the task we 
have before us, in the eyes of the world 
—to resist the resurgent tide of despot- 
ism by building against it a science of 
democratic action. 


For in the words of Voltaire, “So 
long as men continue to believe absurdi- 
ties, they will persist in committing 
atrocities.” 
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California Schools Commended for Sponsoring Schools in Europe 


The Commission for International Educational Reconstruction in Washington, 
D. C., has just presented certificates of recognition to 104 schools and colleges in 
24 states which have been helping schools in Western Europe through the Save 


the Children Federation. 


Each of the schools receiving the award has sponsored one or more schools 
in France, Holland, Finland, Greece, Austria or Italy for at least two years, at a 
cost varying from $150 to $1,000 per year, depending on the number of children 


helped. 


California schools receiving the award are: Senior High School, Sacramento; 
San Leandro High School, San Leandro; George Washington High School, Los 
Angeles ; Lodi Union High School, Lodi; San Jose High School, San Jose; and 


Chaffey Union High School, Ontario. 





Geography in Secondary 
Social Studies 


Laying the Foundation 
4q By MYRTLE GRENELS 


HE secondary school is the most 
important level in the whole struc- 
ture of geographic education. It is the 
link between the elementary school and 
two choices—the opportunity of going 
to college or the responsibility of mak- 
ing a living and facing immediately the 
complex problems of the world. 
Children in the elementary grades are 
too young and too immature in their 
thinking to gain full understanding of 
the relationship between man’s physical 
world and his economic, social and po- 
litical worlds. To be sure, they have 
learned much about how and why man 
lives as he does, but this is not enough. 
Students of the high school age are 
becoming increasingly curious and con- 
cerned about their place in the world 
community. Therefore, the secondary 
school has no choice other than to 
provide worthwhile experiences which 
meet their needs and prepare them for 
world citizenship. Many of these young 
people will not attend college and this 
level provides the last formal study of 
the subject they may have in a life time. 
If they do go to college the work in the 
secondary school is all important from 
the standpoint of acquiring a solid 
foundation upon which to base their 
more advanced study. Far too much 
time is wasted in college developing 
such things as skills, understandings, 
the habit of thinking things through 
which may be developed so easily in 
the elementary as well as in the high 
school. 





4q When the program was planned for 
the recent meeting of the State Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Geography, held 
early this month, the department at 
Fresno State College was assigned 
the responsibility of preparing a co- 
ordinated series of short papers on 
the place of geography in the social 
studies program of the secondary 
schools. The growing realization of 
the influence of geographic factors in 
world problems, as well as on our na- 
tional well-being, as given the subject 
renewed importance. The series is 
presented here because of its signifi- 
cance in curriculum planning. 

Miss Grenels did graduate study 
in Geography at Peabody College, 
where she also taught the subject be- 
fore joining the staff at Fresno State 
College. Dr. V. C. McKim has taught 
previously at the University of Ne- 
braska and Ohio State University, 
and will serve this coming summer 
on the staff of Columbia University. 
Dr. C. N. Beard was on leave from the 
college during the war, constructing 
military maps from aerial photo- 
graphs of uncharted regions. 





BURDEN OF RESPONSIBILITY UPON 
JUNIOR HIGH 


Since in most schools very little 
geography is offered in the senior high, 
the burden of the responsibility lies 
with the junior high group. Perhaps it 
would be more to the point to say that 
the junior high school is the most im- 
portant level of geographic education. 
Singularly enough, while the foregoing 
statement is true, the junior high school 
is considered by many to include the 
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grades of greatest challenge to the 
teacher of geography. An examination 
of current literature on this subject and 
conversations with administrators and 
teachers in the public schools reveal the 
following reasons for some weakness 
in this area of teaching: 

1. Lack of teachers who have had the 
necessary preparation in geography. In 
many high schools, teachers who need 
an additional course to round out their 
schedules or can‘ be spared from some- 
thing else are asked to teach courses 
geographic in content regardless of 
preparation or liking for the subject. 
We know there are some who are very 
successful in spite of this. Others are 
often unhappy because of the difficulties 
such a situation presents and the work 
fails to go forward as it should. 

2. The attitude toward geography (in 
some localities). The average Ameri- 
can has little idea of what geography 
has to contribute to an understanding 
of the world in which he lives. Too 
often for him it is merely a matter of 
locating places. Knowing where a place 
is without further associations has little 
value. If, somehow we could spread to 
a greater degree the gospel that the very 
essence of geography lies in the descrip- 
tion and explanation of the relation- 
ships existing between the natural and 
the cultural landscapes, the cause would 
be helped immeasurably. Or if all the 
teachers teaching it at these levels thor- 
oughly understood the significance of 
these relationships, a greater number 
of children would like it and translate 
its offerings into service which would 
mean an enrichment of their own lives. 
That geography offers only elementary 
values is another attitude which com- 
monly prevails. This idea has resulted 
in the hide-bound tradition that it is 
relatively unimportant when compared 
to other subjects in the curriculum. 
Such a notion reflects a lack of under- 
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standing of its content and purposes, 
particularly in relation to the develop- 
ment of world citizenship. 

3. Lack of widespread experience in 
offering and organizing courses at the 
junior high level. Two trends are ap- 
parent. One is, to simplify college 
courses to fit the secondary level, the 
other to create new materials which 
meet the needs.? Of course, the latter 
is the better approach. 

4. Failure to indicate a specific time 
allotment for geography in the social 
studies courses. Perhaps it would not 
be wise to state the exact number of 
weeks allotted. Neither should this be 
left to chance or an “incidental” appear- 
ance, which is sometimes a dangerous 
procedure. Teachers well versed in 
other social studies but lacking a back- 
ground in geography will emphasize 
the phases they know best, and natur- 
ally so. Geography will be crowded out! 

5. Failure to list specific expected 
outcomes for each grade. Time permits 
the mention of only one. Few will dis- 
count the values accruing from the use 
of maps as the child progresses from 
one grade to the next. How many 
teachers realize that map instruction 
must be carefully planned and must de- 
velop gradually step by step in orderly 
sequence? How many are aware of the 
skills which should be acquired by the 
time the child is ready to enter the 
seventh grade or how they may be 
strengthened and added to in the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades? How 
many have had the opportunity to find 
out? And is it their fault or that of the 
teacher education institution in which 
they studied ? 

6. The difficulty of incorporating ge- 
ography in a social studies unit. Com- 





1 Becker, Henry C., Preliminary Report of 
the Curriculum Committee of the National 
te of Geography Teachers, vol. 44, Feb. 
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bining the social studies in one unit is 
a difficult technique, for it requires real 
skill as well as a wide margin of knowl- 
edge, which makes possible a feeling of 
being at home or at ease in the class- 
room. This was aptly expressed some 
time ago when a student teacher made 
this remark to her supervisor, “I know 
I can teach history, and I believe I can 
teach geography and civics, but when 
I am asked to roll them all into one— 
well, that is too much.” 


REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


Fortunately, there is a brighter side 
to this picture. More high schools are 
offering geography today than at any 
time in the past, therefore the subject 
finds itself in a more favorable position. 
Certainly, the California State Curricu- 
lum Commission has been generous in 
its suggested allotment of geographic 
topics in the junior high. On page 10 
of “The Social Studies Program for the 
Public Schools of California’ we read: 


Seventh Grade 
The Eastern Hemisphere: The cul- 
tures and their contributions to our 
civilization 
A. A study of the geographic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural factors under- 
lying the life of selected peoples in 
Asia, Europe, and Africa. 


Eighth Grade 
United States History, Geography, 
and Civics 

A. Development of the United 
States (with emphasis on large move- 
ments: social, social, political, and 
economic). 

B. Regional geography. 

C. The people of our nation. 

D. American ideals, beliefs, and 
conceptions as expressed in great 
American documents. Rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities of citizens. 


2 Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Hducation, vol. 27, No. 4. 





Ninth Grade 

The World of Industry 

A. The development of industrial 
civilization. 

B. Impact of science upon industry 
and living. 

C. Individual in relationship to the 
world of industry. 

D. Education as a means of ori- 
enting the individual to the world of 
work. 


Even a hurried glance at this frame- 
work shows that geography has not been 
neglected. However, this is a suggested 
framework and the curricula developed 
in each locality will reflect that locality’s 
own interpretation. What is listed in the 
framework and what actually goes on 
in the classroom may be two different 
things. An appraisal of the geographic 
content of the framework shows the 
following : 

1. Geography is emphasized in the 
seventh grade, which is one-third of 
junior high time. Probably two-thirds 
of this grade is devoted to geography. 

2. In the eighth grade, if we judge 
by the number and character of the 
topics, one-fourth of the time may be 
devoted to ‘“‘Regional Geography,” 
while the emphasis is on history. How- 
ever, in each of the other topics there 
will be ample opportunities for geogra- 
phy to make history more meaningful. 

3. The ninth grade is more difficult 
to appraise, for the curriculum planning 
for this year seems to be in a state of 
flux. Topics listed on page 11 of the 
bulletin lead us to believe one-half of 
the time may be devoted to geography. 

Making a rough estimate one might 
conclude that at least one-half or more 
of the time in junior high may be given 
to this subject. In view of the amount 
of geography included in the elementary 
and junior high school curricula, one 
wonders why more adequate prepara- 
tion is not planned for teachers of these 


grades. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GEOGRAPHIC 
PROFESSION 


“Is the geographic profession ready 
to accept its responsibilities? We have 
talked about the importance of geogra- 
phy for many years: are we going to 
keep on talking about it while we fail 
to see that educational administrators, 
governmental officials, and even private 
business men are now ready to agree 
with us?”’ These are pertinent questions 
asked by Dr. Preston James.* He con- 
tinues, “We have important things to 
do: we have to teach certain concepts 
that are essential to an understanding 
of the issues involved in present-day 
policy; and we have certain skills to 
teach that are essential to a real under- 
standing of these concepts.” 

Here is a challenge, but in what 
specific ways may we accomplish these 
“important things”? Four suggestions 
are offered : 

1. That administrators of school sys- 
tems make possible the dissemination of 
the plans and techniques of the success- 
ful teachers of geography. 

2. That writers of books and articles 
who tell teachers what to do emphasize 
to a greater extent how it may be done. 

3. That departments of geography in 
schools concerned with the preparation 
of teachers design courses which better 
meet the needs of teachers in the public 
schools. 

4. That these same departments pro- 
vide for one person on the staff to serve 
as a consultant codperating with the 
department of education. The consult- 
ant might have three hours per week 
scheduled at a regular time, his duty 
among other things to show through 
individual and group conferences with 
student teachers or teachers in service 
the best techniques for accomplishing 
these skills and concepts. 





8 James, Preston, 
Field of Geography and Their Implications for 
the Geography Curriculum,” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, vol. 46, Sept. 1947. 


“Developments in the 
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It is the writer’s confirmed belief that 
until we bridge this gap between the 
public schools and the universities and 
colleges concerned with the preparation 
of teachers, we will continue to go on 
in much the same old way. Shall we 
bide our time hoping these things will 
happen, or shall we do something con- 
structive about them? 





The Importance of Field Trips 
4 By V. CALVON McKIM 


omen effective use of carefully 
planned field trips provides the 
classroom teacher an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the practical application of 
scientific principles to existing commu- 
nity and regional conditions. 

One of the phases of social science 
has for its area of study the relationship 
of natural features of the land to cul- 
tural conditions developed thereon by 
man. The social phases of geography 
are recognized as parts of the social 
science program. The natural, or physi- 
cal phases of geography are identified 
with the physical or natural sciences. A 
field of study which has disciplines in 
both the natnral and cultural phases of 
science, and is objective in its approach, 
becomes an excellent training ground 
for field work. Geographers constantly 
analyze landscapes to interpret and inte- 
grate relationships between natural and 
cultural phenomena. Therefore, it is the 
purpose of this paper to suggest to 
teachers in California schools some ma- 
terials from both the social and natural 
sciences which can be taught by field 
trips, and to illustrate by examples from 
a few places in the State the “importance 
of field trips” in both phases of the 
science, with special emphasis on the 
social side. 

In planning a field trip to observe 
the cultural landscape, after considering 
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technical problems‘ one may start with 
political boundaries, the most obvious 
social phenomenon. Correlating the lo- 
cation of the city limits on the ground 
with the map is an exercise with which 
pupils are constantly intrigued. For 
those who live and teach in rural areas, 
the county boundary is a parallel cul- 
tural feature of the landscape. Because 
we are now in Ventura County, some 
elements of its cultural landscape will 
be discussed first. 

The ocean margin along one side is a 
strikingly objective natural location of 
one boundary—in fact, it seems so ob- 
vious to cartographers that the conven- 
tional symbol is often omitted on maps. 
The opposite boundary of the county is 
much less impressive in the field, but is 
well marked on all maps. Its political 
importance makes this mandatory. Its 
location on the watershed of the Coastal 
Range system was the result of the in- 
fluence of this geographic feature. Dis- 
putes over boundaries are less likely to 
arise where the population is sparse. 
No doubt there are some ranchers whose 
land extends across the boundary, so 
that they have to pay taxes not only in 
Ventura County, but also in the County 
over the Coast Range. The steep slopes 
on either side of the divide indicate to 
the casual observer the unlikelihood of 
a dense settlement here at any time. 


POPULATION AGGLOMERATIONS 


Other significant cultural features 
can be seen within the county as popu- 
lation agglomerations. A question which 
might be asked here is: “Why have 
agglomerations occurred?” Another 
question might be : “Why have the large 
agglomerations developed on the west 
and southwest margins of the county ?” 
Field instructors will find that these 





1V. C. McKim, “Geographic Study Tours for 
Undergraduates,” Education, September 1948. 
Plans, physical equipment and legal aspects 
are presented in this article. 
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examples and many others lend objec- 
tivity to the intangible phases of political 
geography. 

Bordering Ventura County on the 
south is a county unique among those 
of the United States. This is Los An- 
geles County. The urban landscape, 
bounded by the city limits of Los An- 
geles, is the same as the county bound- 
ary. Except for the portions along the 
ocean, this boundary does not coincide 
with the natural features, but is a 
straight line and in many cases cuts 
through settled agglomerations of peo- 
ples. A problem resulting from its 
including only a portion of the slopes 
of the surrounding hills and mountains 
in the area is the disposal of flood wa- 
ters. The streams which extend through 
other counties to the divide are not con- 
trolled until they reach the Los Angeles 
County line. As a result, floods have 
created minor disasters in the city. Dis- 
putes have arisen also over the water 
supply. A distinguishing characteristic 
of this county is that it is entirely metro- 
politan. City and suburban areas to- 
gether make it seventh in size of popu- 
lation agglomerations in the world (1940 
census). With only 20 per cent of the 
population of New York but 20 per cent 
more area, Los Angeles has a transpor- 
tation problem unequalled in the United 
States. The extensive man-made harbor 
is a cultural phenomenon attributable to 
both the density of the metropolitan 
population and to its strategic location 
on the “great circle” water route from 
the Pacific side of the Panama Canal to 
the teeming millions of the Orient. As 
a field study progresses, other urban, 
political and economic conditions will 
become apparent. 


THE GREAT VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA 

In the Great Valley of California the 
county boundaries have been influenced 
by historical and political conditions, 
some of which are obvious. Spanish 
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grants established the pattern for the in- 
clusion of an area of foothills and an 
area of mountains within the borders of 
most subsequent political divisions. The 
natural water supply from the moun- 
tain streams was essential; level land 
for crops and mountain land for con- 
struction timber were other factors af- 
fecting boundary locations. Fresno 
County has its eastern and western 
boundaries on the divides of the Sierra 
Nevada and the Coastal Range, respec- 
tively. Only small sections of the bound- 
ary are straight lines. The remainder 
follow natural features. The Sierra 
Nevada watershed coincides with the 
eastern boundary of all the counties on 
the east side of the San Joaquin Valley, 
except Kern. The Coastal Range water- 
shed serves a similar purpose for the 
western boundaries of all except the 
northernmost counties in the San Joa- 
quin Valley. Field trips will bring to 
the attention of the teacher other politi- 
cal factors that may be shown to stu- 
dents. 


It is not intended to suggest that all 
field trips in these counties be extended 
to the divide of the Sierra Nevada. 
Some pupil in nearly every class will 
have been in the high Sierras on a camp- 
ing trip and will remember the condi- 
tions existing in the passes he traversed 
near the divide. In the valley section of 
each county, opportunity is provided to 
visit sections of the boundary which 
coincide with such natural features as 
streams and sloughs. 

The boundaries of the desert counties 
located at a distance from mountain 
ranges are, in general, straight lines. 
Except for the counties which adjoin 
the Sierra Nevada, the San Bernardino 
ranges, or the Cascades, the straight-line 
boundaries are the rule. The sparsely 
settled deserts preclude the likelihood 
of boundary problems. Urban areas in 
the desert have developed as a result of 
such cultural factors as trails of histori- 
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cal importance and accessibility to rail- 
roads. A natural influence which can be 
observed is the presence of a water 
supply. Teachers in the desert counties 
can conduct limited field studies in the 
towns to observe the various influences 
of such cultural conditions as deep wells 
and principal transportation routes. 


STUDYING URBAN FUNCTIONAL ZONES 


A major phase of field work in the 
home town for most California students 
is the study of urban functional zones, 
the least complicated of which is the 
commercial. The function of manufac- 
turing can be seen and noted as the 
nuclear core of the urban area. Nearby 
wholesale establishments are major con- 
tributors to the functions of the city, 
regardless of the fact that the citizens 
feel the residential area is the most im- 
portant. In progressing from the heart 
of the city to the residential area and 
on to the rural area, the size of owner- 
ship units becomes progressively larger, 
but the competition for use of the land 
decreases. Only by study along the 
streets and roads on a field trip can one 
determine these zones of struggle to 
secure use of the land for one or an- 
other functional activity. For example, 
many of the older pupils will remember 
areas on the margins of the commercial 
zones which were occupied by residen- 
tial dwellings until recent years. Citi- 
zens concerned with community plan- 
ning have constant use for information 
of this type. In field observations of 
these conditions, students should be en- 
couraged to anticipate probable future 
needs for land use planning. 

Through codperative effort on the 
part of administrators, teachers, parents 
and students, field trips become the sine 
qua non for the effective integration of 
the social and natural sciences. Let us 
in the California schools provide more 
opportunity for the demonstration of 
the “importance of field trips” in the 
total learning process. 
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The Use of Maps in the Classroom 
4 By CHARLES NOBLE BEARD 


APS constitute such an important 

portion of the classroom equip- 
ment of the modern secondary school 
that it is well worth our while to con- 
sider them as a means of facilitating the 
teaching of the social studies as a whole, 
but especially as a valuable adjunct to 
the study of history and geography. We 
may profitably survey numerous aspects 
of map selection, coverage, and usage, 
with the ultimate intention of ascertain- 
ing the minimum essentials in the field 
of cartography for the average second- 
ary school system. 

One of the first problems which ordi- 
narily confronts most secondary schools 
is that of proper selection of maps to 
cover all the continental areas, coun- 
tries, and regions included in the speci- 
fied course of study. Fortunately, de- 
mands for historical maps are largely 
confined to the United States and its 
possessions, and while it may be neces- 
sary to have a complete set of historical 
maps showing changes in population, 
industrialization, political developments, 
and sovereignty in the United States 
and nearby territories, there is usually 
little or no necessity for more than just 
a few maps of other continents giving 
like factors. In the field of geographical 
study, however, the demand for car- 
tographic representation is generally 
rather complex, especially if it is de- 
sired to give proper delineation to the 
salient environmental and cultural fac- 
tors which affect man and his progress 
toward a higher and better civilization. 
The average high school, therefore, 
finds itself under compulsion to choose 
only a few maps of climate, economic 
geography, and other specialized sub- 
divisions of geography; and it must 
make a limited number of good conti- 
nental and unified political region maps 
serve several purposes, especially with 
respect to relief, political and adminis- 


trative subdivisions, population distri- 
bution, and transportation facilities. 

It is desired in this survey to cover 
particularly the field of wall maps and 
charts for use in secondary schools, and 
little attention is to be allotted to the 
use of small study maps or the drawing 
of special project maps. The practice 
of distributing small map replicas for 
use in class projects or specialized study, 
such as determination of the more im- 
portant economic products of a given 
district, is prevalent in many schools; 
and it is felt that such a procedure is 
highly commendable if there is an effort 
at integration of wall map or atlas data 
with the spatial, topographic, environ- 
mental, or other relationships which it 
is desired to accentuate. However, in 
some instances when letter paper size 
maps are used, little or no attempt is 
made by the teacher to acquaint the 
students with the properties of the map 
projection and the locational data. 

Now let us consider the factors which 
enter into the determination of the map 
needs of the average secondary school 
system and the manner in which these 
needs may be satisfied. This analysis 
should be made not only from the stand- 
point of theoretical and practical con- 
siderations, but also from the viewpoint 
of what projections, map sets, and spe- 
cial usage maps may be available. 


MAP NEEDS OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The logical starting point for plotting 
of the map needs of the usual secondary 
school system is the state course of 
study. With respect to the social studies 
in California, the 7th grade student sur- 
veys the geography of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; and the 8th grade student 
considers the historical background of 
the United States. In the 9th grade the 
social studies student receives training 
in economic geography of the United 
States and the world; in the 10th grade 
world history is the major subject ; and 
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in the llth and 12th grades United 
States history and civics are featured. 
This outline of subject coverage makes 
it apparent that the teachers and stu- 
dents need complete sets of wall maps 
of the continents and leading countries 
representing relief, drainage, climates, 
vegetation, locations, economic geogra- 
phy (crops and other products of the 
land, and products of industry and 
trade), political subdivisions, historical 
development both with respect to terri- 
torial changes and differences in popu- 
lation concentration and density, and 
communications. Particular attention 
should be given to thorough coverage 
of the homeland (the United States), 
and maps showing all the enumerated 
factors are essential in order to impart 
a complete and comprehensive under- 
standing of the environment in which 
one lives. There might be some counter- 
argument from a few teachers and ad- 
ministrators that maps of all these fea- 
tures are unnecessary and that only a 
few of the relationships need to be 
stressed, and in justification of their 
stand on the matter they might use the 
argument that there is not enough time 
to go thoroughly into each environmen- 
tal and sociological element. There are 
several rebuttals to such a premise, but 
perhaps the most effective one is that if 
maps are available depicting the salient 
geographical elements, they provide the 
latest and most precise information 
which may be used in whole or in part, 
depending upon the time available. In 
addition, what social science teacher 
would object to having the maps for 
occasional reference, whether or not 
there is time to use them in classwork? 
Perhaps it is well to mention another 
specialized type of map which should 
be a part of the equipment of every pro- 
gressive secondary school; namely, an 
air-age map having the principal air 
routes and distances, since in this era 
of free and rapid intercommunication 
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through the atmosphere it is desirable 
to have an understanding of air travel. 

A second constituent which may serve 
as a foundation for resolution of carto- 
graphic needs is that of the type of com- 
munity in which the school is situated. 
It is obvious that if the dominant activity 
is trade, maps showing source areas for 
raw materials or manufactured products 
will give helpful knowledge, and in turn 
it is apparent that the students should 
have information as to potential mar- 
kets and that adequate maps will be of 
considerable assistance. If the commu- 
nity happens to be one in which farming 
is the major source of livelihood, then 
maps showing distribution of crops and 
livestock, climates, and transportation 
routes are clearly in order. 

The matter of funds allocated to pur- 
chase of maps should never be a hin- 
drance. Unfortunately, the agencies and 
boards having to do with appropriation 
of money are oftentimes not aware of 
the usefulness of maps as a teaching 
tool, and the result is that inadequate 
funds are provided for purchase of 
cartographic material. Several school 
systems now purchase maps from their 
book funds, and not much money is or- 
dinarily at hand under such a category. 


The difficulty of storage and indexing 
of cartographic materials has often acted 
as a deterrent in certain school systems 
and has prevented many administrators 
from ordering a full series. Special 
racks or map drawers generally have 
to be built, and the amount of space 
necessary for such map files is some- 
times astounding. It is also necessary 
in most schools to have a part-time or 
full-time custodian of the maps, and 
many school administrators and boards 
do not feel that they can provide the 
money for such work, with the result 
that every contemplated addition to map 
coverage is discouraged unless it can be 
shown that the map or chart concerned 
is vital. In most secondary schools the 
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maps are indexed and stored by one or 
more individuals who are teachers of 
geography and the social studies, and 
the work is additional to the regular 
duties. In some city schools and county 
organizations, there is a central audio- 
visual unit which keeps maps and map 
information available for distribution 
or loan, but these materials are ordi- 
narily confined mostly to restricted sub- 
divisions of the social sciences. 


THE CHOICE OF GENERAL MAPS AND 
TYPES OF PROJECTIONS 


In order that there may be a general 
understanding of the nature and func- 
tion of maps as compared to like fea- 
tures and areas as shown on a globe, 
there should be in every school system 
either a map or chart showing the gores 
which go to make up the ordinary globe, 
or an interrupted projection which 
makes apparent in a graphic manner 
the impossibility of transferring to a 
flat surface without distortion or change 
the information represented on a sphere. 
The possession of such a pictorial chart 
or interrupted map makes comparison 
with the globe easy and facilitates the 
explanation on the part of the teacher 
of the reasons for map distortions and 
deformations. 

Small-scale maps should be provided 
illustrating the world as a whole or as 
hemispheres, and this map coverage 
should include equal area, Mercator’s, 
and azimuthal projections. The equal 
area map or maps are often suitable for 
world comparisons of many cultural 
and natural elements. The Mercator 
projection, in spite of its great increase 
of sizes and distances in the higher lati- 
tudes, has the great advantage of being 
able to demonstrate world continuity 
and orientation with respect to the car- 
dinal directions, and in addition it has 
the desirable property of conformality. 
The azimuthal projections are indis- 
pensable for understanding of direc- 
tions from any point of tangency or 


near-tangency. Among the azimuthal 
projections, the oblique orthographic 
projection attained increased popularity 
in the World War II years because it 
looks like a globe, and it is useful for 
introducing general details of map pro- 
jection to school children. The preva- 
lent and popular “air age” maps are 
usually upon an azimuthal projection. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
to give the concept of great circle dis- 
tances and directions to secondary 
school children by the use of special 
maps and measuring devices. The most 
practical method of showing great cir- 
cles is on a gnomonic projection of the 
azimuthal group, with the eye point 
considered at the center of the sphere. 
Any straight line on this map represents 
a great circle. The most accurate means 
of determination of the great circle 
route between points is by use of this 
projection, and there should then be an 
exercise involving transfer of the great 
circle route to a Mercator projection, 
upon which the great circle will appear 
as a curve. 

There should be enough maps of the 
continents in each school system that it 
will be possible to illustrate every de- 
sirable relationship of geography and 
the social studies. Conformality may be 
the most important property in one in- 
stance, and there should be enough maps 
available to show this property on a 
world-wide basis. For the continents 
having a predominant east-west trend, 
the choice in a conformal projection 
usually is a Lambert conformal conic 
type, and for the continents having a 
dominant north-south trend the trans- 
verse Mercator projection is often used 
to show conformality. The stereographic 
projection commonly is employed for 
conformality when the continent has 
almost equal north-south and east-west 
dimensions. If equal area representa- 
tions are to be emphasized, a number 
of good projections are available, such 
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as the Albers conic if the area has a 
large east-west extent, the sinusoidal if 
the continent has a long north-south 
dimension, and the Lambert azimuthal 
if the continent is approximately of 
equal dimensions in all directions. An 
air age map, probably an azimuthal type 
centered on the pole, may be desirable 
for showing the most direct routes be- 
tween widely separated points. 

For showing all important relation- 
ships in countries such as the United 
States, there should be a wide selection 
of maps giving all natural and cultural 
features of major interest. This infor- 
mation is usually given on several basic 
projections which may be chosen for 
conformality, equal area representation, 
or azimuthal characteristics. If possi- 
ble, the cartographic material should 
include regional maps such as the west- 
ern United States in order that the 
student may gain locational, directional, 
and comparative areal concepts of his 
home region with respect to the sur- 
rounding territories. All maps used to 
show historical development through 
territorial, industrial, or population 
growth are most desirable upon equal 
area projections, because such a base 
provides ready comparison of distribu- 
tion and density. One or more physio- 
graphic diagrams may prove extremely 
helpful because the perspective simu- 
lates a bird’s-eye view. 


PROCUREMENT AGENCIES FOR DESIRABLE 
MAPS AND CHARTS 

The ordinary commercial map com- 
panies are generally well known to 
teachers and administrators, and these 
companies furnish catalogues describ- 
ing the maps so that most needs of the 
schools may be filled. However, there 
are other companies and agencies han- 
dling maps and charts and dispensing 
them to the public which are not ordi- 
narily known to the faculty of secondary 
schools, and through them it is often 
possible to procure many specialized 
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maps to fill demands which cannot be 
met by the generally known carto- 
graphic companies. 

Chief among the little-known map 
companies able to provide world cover- 
age with maps of any particular area is 
the International Map Company of New 
York.* This organization has gathered 
maps from all over the world with re- 
liable projections and trustworthy data, 
and a map of any given region, for 
example the Near East, may be obtained 
in several different sizes, types of print- 
ing, and with or without relief features. 
Most of the world is covered by sheets 
of the /nternational Map of the World, 
a 1:1,000,000 scale series on a special 
modified polyconic projection, and each 
map contains the most reliable and au- 
thoritative data available for its cover- 
age. 

Another mapping and distributing 
agency which is little known is the 
American Geographical Society of New 
York.? This society, which has long 
been a sponsor of research in the 
Americas, has recently completed a 
1:1,000,000-scale set of maps covering 
Mexico, Central America, and South 
America. Most of the maps are contour 
maps, and the series as a whole repre- 
sents the latest and most authentic maps 
of the entire area covered. 

A second geographical organization, 
the National Geographic Society of 
Washington, D. C.,* has published maps 
from time to time and distributed them 
to subscribers of the National Geo- 
graphic magazine, but it is not common 
knowledge that the same maps may be 
purchased from the Society, either sin- 
gly or as an entire set. The maps are 
generally small-scale with coverage of 
wide areas. They have a high degree 





1 The paterpetons) Map Company, 90 West 
St., New York, N. 

2 The Patotte Rock ‘Geographical Society, 
Broadway at 156th St., New York, N. Y. 

8 National Geographic Society, 16th and M 
Sts., Washington, D. C. 
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of accuracy, and they should be in the 
map library of every secondary school. 

Numerous government agencies in 
the United States publish maps and 
charts and sell them to the general pub- 
lic, but many people do not know of this. 
They include the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, which makes its own contour and 
outline maps of practically every state 
in the Union and in addition dispenses 
contour maps for other agencies such 
as the Army Map Service, the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, which pub- 
lishes and distributes aeronautical con- 
tour charts and nautical charts; the 
various state governments such as Cali- 
fornia which frequently publish and 
sell maps of limited areas; the Hydro- 
graphic Office which publishes useful 
charts of the United States on small 
scales and many foreign countries on 
large scales ; the Forestry Service which 
publishes useful forestry maps, and the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils which 
publishes maps showing the character 
and distribution of soils. 

There are two government map-mak- 
ing agencies connected with the armed 
forces that may serve as sources of 
material. One is the Aeronautical Chart 
Service of the U. S. Air Forces, an or- 
ganization that can furnish excellent 
maps and charts of the United States 
and many foreign countries. There are 


several well-made and authoritative 
series which are of value to secondary 
schools and of which most sheets may 
be obtained upon application. Much of 
the coverage published by this agency 
is compiled with the aid of tri-metrogon 
photography, the latest scientific method 
for photo-mapping. Another agency is 
the Army Map Service, which has in 
operation a program for disposal of 
surplus maps. The entire world is cov- 
ered by desirable map series commonly 
available for distribution. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is seldom an integrated and 
comprehensive program in the average 
secondary school for acquisition, index- 
ing, storage, and maximum usage of 
maps and charts which will provide the 
most valuable assistance in application 
of the social studies program. It is de- 
sirable that public school administrators 
and teachers should know more about 
the general types of maps and projec- 
tions to best serve their purposes. There 
should be more general knowledge of the 
companies and government agencies 
able to provide maps for the social stud- 
ies. Correlation of an adequate budget 
with a well-planned schedule of several 
years duration for acquirement of maps 
will do much toward the improvement of 
the teaching of social studies in the 
secondary schools of our nation. 


Where’s the Money Coming From? 


Where’s the money for better schools coming from? It’s coming from a kind 
of education which invigorates the human spirit, which enables people to work 
at their capacity. It’s coming from a society where ideas circulate freely, where 
differences of opinion are encouraged. Where’s the money coming from? It’s 
coming from the dynamism that develops when people learn to work together. 
It’s coming from a fraternity of the human spirit that brings together the creative 


diversities of America. 


Our schools and colleges must, then, develop persons who are sensitive to 
the ways in which they can create wealth. Our students must be made sensitive 
to all kinds of waste—waste of talent, waste of natural resources, lack of plan- 
ning. To teach, then, will mean to conserve the wealth of the past and to create 
the wealth of the future—Epcar Date, in The News Letter, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University, January, 1949, p. 4. 











Teaching Pronunciations 
and Meanings 4 By GEORGE A. HENNINGER 


HE only important phases of 

word study are: the most common 
present-day meaning, the pronunci- 
ation, and the spelling. For incoming 
communication (passive vocabulary), 
one must know only the meaning, the 
pronunciation being given when one 
listens; the spelling, when one reads. 
For outgoing (active) communication, 
one must know the meaning and the pro- 
nunciation when talking, and the mean- 
ing plus spelling when writing. A full 
realization of these points would save 
us from considerable wrong emphasis, 
and would severely restrict any proclivi- 
ties to etymologize beyond important 
(useful) items. The hardest of these 
three phases to teach is, always, mean- 
ing; the easiest is pronunciation, pro- 
vided one can resort to mere imitation. 
But for learning pronunciation by means 
of dictionary symbols the task becomes 
somewhat greater. 

This does not mean that dictionaries 
are complicated on this matter. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are, in fact, rather 
simple and practical, whether they use 
the ordinary textbook method or some 
more scientific alphabet, or both. It does 
mean that teaching students to use the 
key words to pronunciation is a matter 
that requires some instruction and 
plenty of practice. For example, nearly 
all dictionaries have adopted the long 
i (i) to indicate the vowel in ice and 
mine. Likewise, most of them use the 
long a (4) for the vowel of ale and late. 
Only rarely does a dictionary become 
less practical when it uses, say, an itali- 
cized i to represent an unstressed 
vowel—the sound of that vowel is still 
the same, whether in iil or in charity. 
A similarly unnecessary distinction may 
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q Various studies on the factors that 
seem to determine probable success 
of high school graduates during their 
first year in college agree as to the 
high importance of an effective vo- 
cabulary. A comparable study of top 
ranking executives, made by the Car- 
negie Institute, over two decades ago, 
made the surprising discovery that 
discrimination as to the precise mean- 
ing of words was their foremost com- 
mon characteristic. 

In the April number of the “Journal,” 
George Henninger contributed an ar- 
ticle on the general principles in- 
volved in teaching new words. He 
now follows with this discussion of 
two specific phases of word-study. 
accuracy in pronunciation and in the 
mastery of meaning. 

Mr. Henninger holds degrees from 
the University of Chicago, and began 
his secondary school teaching in the 
middle West. During the past two 
years he has been on the teaching 
staff of the Shasta Union High School 
at Redding. 





be made between the a in account and 
the same vowel in sofa—both are but 
the sound of the vowel in the of normal 
speech. 

Syllabication, nowadays, is not 
stressed, if taken up at all. That is not 
to say that a great deal of time should 
be taken up on the topic. Yet pronunci- 
ation always has to do with syllables, 
and proficiency on these is not achieved 
by anything short of some concentrated 
practice. Even if students understand 
fully the purpose and use of key words 
to pronunciation, pronouncing those 
syllables in isolation or in the longer 
word calls for practice on a number of 
words. 





TEACHING PRONUNCIATION AND MEANINGS 


The only other important problem of 
learning pronunciation from the diction- 
ary is the use of two sets of symbols 
to indicate pronunciation—one, the 
usual textbook method; the other, a 
scientific (phonetic) alphabet. For this, 
however, there should be no great diffi- 
culty, since any user should early ac- 
quaint himself with the purpose of two 
such keys; that is, they represent the 
same sounds for the word, but with 
different phonetic systems. Any user, 
moreover, may safely and profitably use 
one key only. 


i be spite of such peculiarities, how- 
ever, practically all dictionaries are 
still not difficult on the matter of pro- 
nunciation, provided one makes himself 
acquainted with the symbols, of which, 
for all native speech, there hardly need 
be more than forty. We are not here 
concerned with differences of prefer- 
ence among lexicographers—and they 
are numerous enough—as to ab’domen 
and abdo’men, ob’ligatory and ob- 
lig’atory, and the like. The real prob- 
lem is to make students competent in 
the use of the symbols in the dictionary 
at hand, to do so with accuracy and 
speed, even if it is necessary to back 
up to the word capitalize to get the 
complete pronunciation of capitaliz- 
ation, which is often a necessary move. 
Here, too, guided practice is needed, for 
some dictionaries are, doubtless, too 
severely shortened at this point. 


One special aid, furnished by at least 
one publisher of dictionaries, is a sheet 
containing a story using some un- 
common words along with the common. 
The story is printed on one sheet, the 
complete phonetic spelling of that par- 
ticular dictionary on the opposite page. 
Such a sheet, even making allowances 
for italics and other phonetic fineries, 
is helpful in that it reminds the student 
how chaotic English spelling is—a prob- 
lem not unrelated to pronunciation, for 
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our orthoepy is often worse than the 
orthography. 

Given a teacher who ordinarily con- 
cerns himself with phonemic differences 
only, two things are imperative for 
learning on the part of the student—one 
is mastery of the key words; the other 
is much practice under guidance, and 
on about a hundred words of some diffi- 
culty. This does not mean memorizing 
the key words, or the phonetic system 
employed within a dictionary, but it 
does mean the use of the key words 
whenever the student sees them on 
every page, or pair of pages, of the 
dictionary. 


UCH time can be saved, and confi- 

dence generated among students, 
if the teacher can refrain from any petty 
pedantry on hairsplitting distinctions. 
Probably the most convincing attack on 
impractical orthoepic distinctions is that 
on a pair of homophones, or near homo- 
phones. A couple of examples, properly 
treated, will emphasize the need for 
making only meaningful distinctions. 
Thus, son and sun, sight and cite are 
alike to everyone. Pairs like balm and 
bomb, gorilla and guerrilla, lair and 
layer are more likely to be differentiated. 
Deceased and diseased, mare and mayor, 
ride and write, which and witch must 
be distinguished. Some would argue, 
usually without any success, that prints 
and prince are different. A person so 
arguing need only be asked to pronounce 
them to the class, and in a certain order, 
say, four times the first word, once the 
second, twice the first, and seven the 
second. Those he is trying to convince 
that they are phonemically distinguish- 
able would then write down ¢ when they 
thought they heard prints, and c when 
they heard prince. There need be no 
trifling here ; the only desideratum is the 
practice of normal speech. Perhaps two 
such pairs will settle for the student, 
once and for all, the question: What 
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difference in pronunciation really mat- 
ters? Having experienced such a test, 
he will, moreover, have acquired a 
measure of confidence in judging the 
consistency with which the dictionary 
indicates pronunciation. He will soon 
be convinced that the only thing that 
matters is successful communication. 


OME suggested words to insure 

competent use of pronunciation 
(phonetic) respelling of the dictionary 
are: arctic, diphthong, diphtheria, diri- 
gible, execrable, exquisite, hospitable, 
longevity, mischievous, precedent (n. 
and adj.), conduct (v. and n.), consum- 
mate (v. and adj.), separate (v. and 
adj.), data, heinous, débris, hyperbole, 
queue, and quay. Any teacher will 
know that even if no bad habits have 
been formed, all of these words will have 
to be practiced several times before they 
are naturally and instantly pronounced 
accurately by the student. 


Of the three important phases of 
word study (the most common present- 
day meaning, pronunciation, and spell- 
ing) the hardest is meaning. For this 
there are several reasons: (1) that 
words often have very many meanings 
(the nouns light and foot), (2) that 
some of these words contain rich conno- 
tation (tantalize, shibboleth), (3) that 
dictionaries do not agree on the order 
in which to arrange the definitions 
(Webster’s Collegiate, Fifth Edition, 
gives the oldest meaning first), (4) that 
some dictionaries (as Winston and 
Webster) make considerable use of 
labels (subject, usage, geographical), 
that (5) meaning is often related to 
changes of pronunciation (conduct’ and 
con’ duct, con’ jure, “to compel to appear 
or disappear,” or “to perform tricks,” 
conjure’, “to make solemn appeal,” and 
(6) that many words can be used as 
several parts of speech and with widely 
divergent meanings (fast in several 
meanings ). 
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The fact that meanings must be given 
either by translation into another lan- 
guage (English hand, Spanish mano), 
or by means of science (salt is NaCl), 
or by demonstration (handing a per- 
son a watch, or showing what to kick 
means), or by circumlocution (an 
orange is the well-known fruit, which, 
etc.), simplifies the matter only to the 
extent that meanings must be expressed 
in one of these four ways. 


HUS the average person expresses 

definitions—whenever he needs any 
—by circumlocution, or roundabout 
wording. Pronouns, interjections, and 
prepositions, one almost never wants to 
define, at least, within his native tongue. 
Adverbs are easily handled if one can 
define adjectives (no dictionary gives 
much space to adverbs). This leaves 
verbs, nouns, and adjectives as the parts 
of speech for which we often want defi- 
nitions. In so far as teachers can help 
students to recognize a noun as a name, 
a verb as a word which practically, with- 
out exception, expresses action, and an 
adjective as a word which tells how 
many, which one, and what kind, the 
problem is relatively simple. Thus, fol- 
lowing the Winston Dictionary (Col- 
lege Edition), a man is: 1. a human 
being, 2. an adult male of the human 
species, 3. anyone, 4. a male servant, 
5. one possessed of manly qualities, 
6. a husband, 7. one of the pieces of 
chess, 8. manly quality; manliness. 
Again cutting short, the definitions of 
the verb are: 1. to man, 2. to fortify. 
Likewise, great (adjective) means: 
1. large in size, 2. of long duration, 3. ex- 
treme, 4. of moment ; weighty, 5. illustri- 
ous ; prominent, 6. high-minded, 7. sub- 
lime, 8. being as designated in high de- 
gree, etc. 


iXPERIEN CE with many classes in 
systematic vocabulary building indi- 
cates that knowledge of the four ways 
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of giving meanings, of samples of defi- 
nitions of verbs, nouns, and adjectives, 
of a few pointers on how to frame defi- 
nitions, plus at least a little practice, 
soon make even high school students 
fairly adept at giving definitions. Some 
generally accepted pointers on how to 
frame definitions are: (1) never use 
when or where, (2) make the definition 
fit the sentence, (3) use words simpler 
than the one being defined, (4) give 
“logical” definitions with genus plus 
differentiae, (5) ordinarily never define 
with a cognate, (6) include all neces- 
sary features. That is not to say there 
is any reason to try to make lexicogra- 
phers out of students, but to recognize 
that the mechanical details for satis- 
factory explanations of nearly all kinds 
are easily acquired and generally valu- 
able. Definitions given without adher- 
ence to dictionary patterns are ob- 
jectionable, even if sufficiently clear. 
Moreover, framing definitions after the 
manner of the dictionary is but a matter 
of brevity, exactness, clearness, and 
completeness. 


One of the most important items for 
learning anything worthwhile about 
words is to ascertain, very early in the 
game, the order of the definitions within 
the dictionary at hand. For example, of 
the smaller dictionaries recommended 
for high school, and for much adult use, 
one of the most used differs from all 
the others in that it gives the historical 
order of definitions. And many high 
school and college students, and also 
many older people, have been using this 
dictionary, or others, without knowing 
much or anything about the arrange- 
ment of the definitions or of the impor- 
tance of labels. Some uninitiated 
users will even pick definitions from 


the etymological materials enclosed in 
brackets. 


Some dictionaries classify verb defi- 
nitions under transitive and intransi- 
tive. Such an outline is almost purely 


for scholars. Anyone doubtful of this 
generalization need but ask himself how 
often during high school and college he 
has looked up a word with the intention 
of finding out whether or not it can take 
an object. A rare instance would be 
such a word as abdicate. Does a king 
abdicate, or does he abdicate his power 
or throne? He can do either. But pairs 
like lay and lie, rise and raise, sit and 
set call for more care. However, not 
dictionary usage, but the study of 
grammar (whether formal or merely by 
constant patterning after good authors 
and speakers) is usually, in practice, the 
answer to that problem. 


Arant from the relatively few 

words worth learning for their 
own etymology (bridegroom, meander, 
phoenix, procrustean) there are a large 
number whose origin will help very 
greatly in the acquisition of other use- 
ful words. If, therefore, there is such 
a thing as getting something for noth- 
ing, learning a few Latin and Greek 
words which help for several English 
words (sometimes scores and even hun- 
dreds) ought to be it. Without special 
regard to the number of words derived 
from them, but with concern for the 
study of helpful origins, ten of the most 
useful Latin prefixes are: ad, cum, de, 
dis, ex, in, pre, re, sub, trans. Ten very 
useful prefixes from Greek are: a or an, 
ana, anti, apo, cata, dia, epi, eu, para, 
syn. Twenty exceedingly useful Latin 
roots are: agere, capere, cedere, cur- 
rere, dicere, ducere, facere, ferre, gradi, 
jacere, mittere, plicare (plectere), po- 
nere, portare, scribere, Specere, tenere, 
trahere, venire, vertere. And some of 
the most useful Greek “roots” would 
include : archein, autos, graphein, logos, 
metron, pathein, philein, phone, sko- 
pein, tele. Approximations to the pro- 
nunciation of these foreign words need 
occupy little time. Stress can be placed 
on the Latin, because much more use- 
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ful, frequent, and easier. The approxi- 
mate pronunciation of all the Latin pre- 
fixes and roots needed during an entire 
year of study can be learned with suf- 
ficient accuracy from perhaps one hour 
total of imitation of the teacher. While 
the meanings can well be included at 
the time of practicing the pronunciation, 
learning them might better be reserved 
for the times they are met in English 
words studied. 


[GNORIN G repetition and not count- 

ing synonyms, a teacher could easily 
assemble, from the ten Latin prefixes 
alone, at least two thousand useful Eng- 
lish words, since many important roots 
would be encountered in the process. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
only important origins (such as are es- 
pecially interesting or have many appli- 
cations for other words) should occupy 
the student’s attention. Never must stu- 
dent or teacher lose sight of the fact that 
the meaning (regardless of the ety- 
mology) is the absolute necessity. For 
some words the etymology is certainly 
worth learning; for others it is not. 
Digging out these origins should not be 
spread over too large a number. Even 
with all the necessary preliminaries on 
using the dictionary, and assuming a 
full year’s course in high school, the 
number of these Latin and Greek words 
need certainly not exceed 150—oc- 
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casionally students admit that they were 
taught a few of these in elementary 
school. 

Such study, the present writer main- 
tains, is recognized as highly useful to 
nearly all students. It does not follow 
that it must be uninteresting. On the 
contrary, students “eat up” large parts 
of it. Teachers of vocabulary courses 
might wish to make all such study 
strictly an outgrowth of actual reading 
and listening, an approach having cer- 
tain advantages. One serious objection 
is that often words should be considered 
in groups anyway (contemporary, con- 
temporaneous ; sumptuary, sumptuous, 
fragile, frail; demur, demure ; interfere, 
intercede, intervene). A more serious 
objection would be that such study 
might be highly unsystematic, and could 
thus not exploit to the maximum the 
economical acquisition of larger num- 
bers of words by a thorough intro- 
duction to groups of derivatives from 
important Latin and Greek prefixes and 
roots. To keep students ignorant of such 
economical and more precise learning 
by considering only the words he meets 
in reading and listening is like arguing 
that because we, ourselves, may have 
learned the hard way they must do like- 
wise. It is as wasteful as keeping a 
doctor ignorant of the treatment for 
snakebites until he has a case before 
him. 





If we want youth to remain in school until the age of twenty, we must be pre- 





pared to offer an education that will not offend the maturity of this age group. 
We must be prepared to offer experiences which make for a feeling of worth 
and success. We need a system which allows for a very real contribution from 
students. We need a system which allows for a very real contribution from 
students. . . . 

Yes, when we add two years to our present twelve years of school, we are 
not engaging in a process of simple arithmetic. We are involving ourselves pro- 
foundly in the psychological make-up of young people who, as they mature, are 
seeking meaning for their lives. We are involving ourselves inevitably in the 
structures of the social order itself. 

. .. If we are brave enough to suggest more education, let us also be brave 
enough and imaginative enough to develop an education appropriate for this older 
group.—KeEnnetH Winetrout, “Add Two Years; Then What?” The Bulletin 
of The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, January, 1949, p. 48. 





A Working Division in the 


Humanities 


ipo Humanities Division of Fuller- 
ton Junior College includes four 
fields of study, diversified as to con- 
tent but unified as to purpose. All four 
areas of instruction—English, modern 
languages, music, and fine arts—deal 
with the intangible and abstract values 
of life; the Humanities Division at- 
tempts to teach its students how to in- 
terpret, how to appreciate, and how to 
discriminate between these values. 

Interpretation means the discovery of 
life’s values which are usually classified 
under one or another of the familiar 
three: truth as distinct from fact, good- 
ness interpreted in the broadest possible 
terms,.and beauty in every respect, 
ranging from a wooden cabinet in the 
shops to pottery, poems, or symphonies. 
The emotional response to these values, 
with particular reference to beauty, is 
called appreciation. Discrimination is 
present when a choice is made between 
lesser and greater values after properly 
weighing them. 

In order to accomplish the objectives 
of the Humanities Division it is neces- 
sary that the administrative organiza- 
tion, both vertically and horizontally, 
provide the best possible control to pro- 
duce the desired educational results. 

The vertical organization, beginning 
with the local board of education, which 
represents the community, extends 
through the District Superintendent and 
the Director of the College, to the Chair- 
man of the Division. In this organization 
the needs of the community and school 
are felt and carried out. 


Horizontally, the division is con- 
trolled by the Chairman of the Division 


q By ROBERT C. ROCKWELL 





q Many attempts have been made to 
develop a well-unified course in the 
humanities as an important part of 
general education. The chief obstacle 
has been the sharp departmental 
lines dividing the elements that 
should be included. The result has 
usually been separate courses in mu- 
sic, art, crafts, and literature with little 
interrelationship among them. This 
article suggests their common pur- 
pose as a basis for integration. 

The author, Robert Rockwell, did his 
undergraduate work at Harvard, and 
later earned his master of arts degree 
at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. After the termination of his serv- 
ice with the armed forces, he joined 
the staff of the Fullerton Junior College 
where he now teaches. In order to 
stimulate a livelier appreciation of 
literature, he has organized a special 
English class for shop students and 
also administers the remedial reading 
program, based on the materials and 
devices of the Harvard Remedial 
Reading Service. 





through individuals or through the 
heads of the various committees: Eng- 
lish, Modern Languages, Music, and 
Fine Arts. While the high school de- 
partments have their own department 
heads and meet independently of the 
college, a close contact is maintained 
between the two. The net result of such 
a relationship is a greater opportunity 
to use the equipment of both schools to 
their mutual advantage ; also, the stu- 
dents of both high school and college can 
be utilized for a common purpose when 
necessary. The needs of both com- 
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munity and the school are met effec- 
tively. A greater degree of coordination 
results, for example, in an organization 
which can bring together the music and 
drama departments closely enough to 
produce the annual Christmas plays and 
musical productions. 


Sa the goal of instruction of the 
humanities is the teaching of the 
abstract in life, the audio-visual aids of 
the college play an important part in 
making these intangibles more realistic 
and understandable. The wire-recorder 
and the tape-recorder are used to ad- 
vantage in the speech, drama, radio, 
modern languages, music, and literature 
classes. These recorders are valuable in 
speech classes because they enable the 
student to detect his faults ; the record- 
ers also are of value in the French, 
German, and Spanish classes because 
they not only demonstrate errors in pro- 
nunciation but also show evidence of im- 
provement to the individual student; the 
drama classes record interpretive read- 
ings of poetry which in turn are used 
to advantage in the literature classes ; 
the music department makes use of the 
recorders in their work. 


In the English literature classes, the 
Masterpieces of Literature Series pro- 
duced under the supervision of The 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish are used. The students are thus 
enabled to hear good poetry delivered by 
a professional. Such recordings as Sea 
Fever; Break, Break, Break; and The 
Runaway provide the students a better 
appreciation of poetry and also lend ar- 
tistic quality to the literature class. 

The radio classes have their own 
radio laboratory where they are able to 
rehearse their radio programs for actual 
broadcast over the air. The broadcasting 
studio is equipped with microphones, 
transcription players, and other tech- 
nical devices necessary to a broadcasting 
studio. 
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An opportunity for integrating classes 
in radio drama, music, and technical 
radio is provided in the radio laboratory, 
The technical radio classes coOrdinate 
with the radio drama classes by provid- 
ing technical maintenance of equipment 
and technical supervision of program 
broadcasts both in rehearsal and actual 
broadcast. Radio programs, consisting 
of varied types, are written, rehearsed, 
and produced in these classes. The pub- 
lic broadcasts over station KVOE are 
sometimes “‘live’’ and sometimes 
“canned.” Before the programs are re- 
corded, they are rehearsed, picked up on 
the wire recorder, then corrected, and 
finally recorded for broadcast. Records 
are cut also of noteworthy speakers and 
outstand musical programs. The Mes- 
siah, was recorded and rebroadcast for 
the public this year. 

The advantages to be gained from 
using visual aids are recognized by the 
Humanities Division. Movies such as 
Argentine Primer, People of Chile, and 
Mexican Murals are used in the Modern 
Language Department to provide cul- 
tural backgrounds for their classes, 
Remedial work in reading is carried out 
through a series of Reading Improve- 
ment Films produced by the Harvard 
Film Service. Here students can im- 
prove their reading ability by concen- 
trating their efforts on a training pro- 
gram which will help them to take better 
advantage of their college courses. The 
Fine Arts department relies greatly 
upon the use of slides to point out merits 
of the great works of art. 


HE auditorium serves as a cultural 

center for the community. Here 
are staged many community entertain- 
ments sponsored by interests outside of 
the college. It is a busy auditorium and 
the calendar is always full. The college, 
high school, and community have com- 
bined their efforts for the Christmas 
holiday season and have produced Han- 
del’s The Messiah for two consecutive 
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years, Plays suitable to the Christmas 
season are annually staged also. Such 
performances as these result from the 
coordinated efforts of many of the de- 
partments of the Humanities Division 
in conjunction with other departments 
of the college and high school as the 
occasion demands. Here in part are 
realized the aims of the Humanities 
Division. 


| he the English Department of the 
Humanities Division a sequence of 
courses has been set up to afford the 
student the opportunity to improve him- 
self by seeking out the values of life. 
In addition to the familiar basic English 
courses (remedial, English la and 1b) 
there are several other courses worthy 
of mention. 

One of these is the “great books” 
course. Here the students have an op- 
portunity to apply their understanding 
of life values to the problems raised by 
the great books of the past ; out of such 
application, emerges a better under- 
standing of life and its problems today. 
These classes, organized in the manner 
of the seminar, are small and the oppor- 
tunity for the student to improve himself 
almost without limit. 
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Another course, industrial English, 
represents an attempt by the department 
to recognize the technical students who 
are completing their work at the junior 
college. These students learn to write 
and express themselves better. They 
also learn to recognize, to appreciate, 
and to understand some of the life 
values which form the objectives of the 
so called academic English classes. The 
advantages of logical thinking are 
stressed. 

A special example of integration 
within departments of the college is dis- 
played in the journalism class. In addi- 
tion to the routine publication of the col- 
lege newspaper, the class functions in 
preparation for the publication of the 
yearbook. Close codperation between 
the photography studio, the print shop, 
and the journalism department makes 
possible codperative effort. This prin- 
ciple of integration and mutual assist- 
ance operates in similar ways in a great 
number of instances throughout the 
division. 

The old classification of the arts into 
fine arts, liberal arts and useful arts is 
thus useful only as it makes evident the 
fact that all classes of the arts coalesce 
and cooperate ; and are thus one. 


Society Elects Officers 
At the annual meeting of the California Society of Secondary Education, the 
following persons were elected as officers of the Society. 
President: Harry M. McPherson, District Superintendent, Napa Union High 


School District; First Vice-President: George Geyer, State Survey Director, 
State Commission on School Districts, Sacramento; Second Vice-President: John 
Aseltine, Director of College Activities, San Diego Junior College. 

Members of the Executive Board: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Washington 
Junior High School, Long Beach; Edward H. Redford, Codrdinator, Adult Edu- 
cation, San Francisco City Schools Department, San Francisco; Herman Spindt, 
Director of Relations with Schools, University of California, Berkeley. 

Members of the Board of Trustees: Grace V. Bird, Director of Bakersfield 
College, Bakersfield; Frank W. Thomas, Editor, CALIForN1A JouRNAL oF SEC- 
ONDARY Epucation ; Edwin A. Lee, Dean of School of Education at University 
of California, Los Angeles ; T. §$. Warburton, District Superintendent of Fullerton 
Union High School District; Jesse A. Bond, Professor of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Howard H. Pattee, Secretary of California Associa- 
tion of Independent Schools at Claremont; G. Millage Montgomery, Assistant 
Superintendent Senior High Education Division of Los Angeles City Schools. 
Harold B. Brooks was elected to the Board of Trustees in addition to the 
Executive Board. 
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EpucatTion ror Soctat Competence. By /. 
James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna. 
Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1948. Pp. viii + 572. $3.00. 


6673 DUCATION for Social Compe- 

tence” is a volume which should 
be read by every secondary - school 
teacher, curriculum worker, and admin- 
istrator. Social-studies teachers and all 
educators concerned with general edu- 
cation will find it an excellent guide to 
their thinking and curricular planning. 
As a basic textbook on the college 
level, the publication is ideally suited 
for a course required of prospective 
social-studies and “common learnings” 
teachers. 

Following a brief description of the 
history and role of social-studies in- 
struction in the United States, the 
authors of this book discuss such topics 
as the growth and development of the 
individual, the nature of individual 
needs, the characteristics of behavior 
which form the objectives of social- 
studies instruction, the materials of in- 
struction — including reading material, 
audio-visual material, and community 
resources — the techniques of teaching 
and learning, the means and procedures 
of evaluation, and the professional de- 
velopment of the social-studies teacher. 
Being based on the Stanford Social 
Education Investigation, on extensive 
study of research and writings of other 
students of social education, and on the 


authors’ own experience, the discussion 
of each of these topics is presented in a 
manner which combines sound scholar- 
ship with sharp clarity and which in- 
spires the reader to make use of the 
numerous practical suggestions given 
for the improvement of social education. 

Worthy of especial attention in the 
volume are the outstanding chapters 
dealing with units of learning. The con- 
sideration of chronological, topical, and 
problem units — their characteristics, 
development, and use — is exception- 
ally valuable. To supplement these 
chapters, the authors wisely included in 
the appendix to the volume reproduc- 
tions of (1) a resource unit entitled 
“The People of the United States” and 
(2) a teaching unit for student use on 
the problem, “How can we establish 
good family relations?’ These units 
illustrate very effectively the application 
of the sound principles of social educa- 
tion stressed throughout the book. 

Adequacy of documentation and the 
inclusion of a well-annotated bibliogra- 
phy for each of the seventeen chapters 
of the volume add to its great useful- 
ness. These features, together with 
those previously mentioned, make this 
publication rank among the first-rate 
contributions to educational literature. 
—CLARENCE FIELSTRA, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


United Nations Flag 


Educational, religious or cultural organizations have permission to purchase 
and use the flag according to the prescribed regulations. The flag, in various sizes 
and materials, may be purchased from the Annin Flag Company, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, New York, to whom application can be made for details and for 
regulations concerning its use. The company will refer requests from organizations 
other than those noted above to the United Nations Chief of Protocol before 


making a sale. 
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Varied Program at Bishop Union 
High School. — Bishop Union High 
School, located in Owens Valley be- 
tween the White Mountains and the 
Sierras, offers many educational advan- 
tages to its 250 students and to the 
adults of the community, according to 
District Superintendent Earle Powell. 

A modern and completely equipped 
homemaking department offers two 
years of homemaking, advanced sewing, 
advanced cooking and boys’ cooking. 

Forty per cent of the students are 
enrolled in art. The students have pro- 
duced some outstanding work in pas- 
tels, water color, and leather craft. 
Poster art and mechanical drawing are 
also popular courses. 

Most of the boys are enrolled in vo- 
cational classes which include woodshop, 
machine shop, agriculture, and farm 
mechanics. Members of the Bishop 
Chapter of the Future Farmers of 
America exhibited livestock in the 
Spring Stock Show at San Francisco. 
The stock was transported in a truck 
which was secured through the State 
Educational Agency for War Surplus 
and the students remodeled the body for 
transporting cattle. 

Dramatics and music occupy a promi- 
nent place in the educational program. 
A large and well-trained girls’ chorus 
provides the community with some of 
its best music. Instrumental music in- 
struction is given in band and string 
instruments. One group is interested 
in the songs of the cattle range and are 
receiving training in cowboy music. 

Driver education has been added to 
the curriculum this year. Behind-the- 
wheel training is taught in the school 
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station wagon which is equipped with 
dual controls. 

Although Bishop is located in a re- 
mote area, the students participate in 
a complete program of sports. Both 
eleven-man and six-man football squads 
are maintained. Two basketball teams 
(A and B) meet the same league oppo- 
nents that the football players do. The 
ski team is recognized as outstanding 
and participated in five interscholastic 
ski meets this year in the Mono and 
Tahoe regions. Many students also en- 
gage in tennis and track. An extensive 
G.A.A. program provides opportunities 
for girls who are interested in athletic 
activities. 

In addition to the regular daytime 
instruction and extra-curricular activi- 
ties already mentioned, a recreation pro- 
gram is maintained in the high school 
gymnasium every Friday night when it 
is not taken up with other school affairs. 
This is done through the codperation of 
the Lions Club. 

Adult classes are being conducted this 
year in commercial subjects, wood shop, 
arts and crafts, and farm mechanics. 
Two recreation groups also meet regu- 
larly ; one is a mixed badminton group 
and the other is a men’s basketball 
group. 


A Good Cafeteria Helps to Solve 
the Discipline Problem.—The student 
body of the Fresno High School under 
the leadership of the former principal, 
Erwin Dann, has been instrumental in 
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changing an unforbidding and drear 
cafeteria into a delightful lunch room 
and student center. The asphalt - tiled 
floor, the composition board ceiling, the 
carpet - wrapped supporting posts and 
the blue and gold colors together with 
the adequate but not harsh lighting is 
much more inviting than the old cafe- 
teria with its gray hard-plastered ceil- 
ing and walls and cement floor. 


It was this old cafeteria that had 
driven the students from the campus at 
noon. If the boys and girls came to the 
old cafeteria at all they would leave as 
soon as possible to go to the cars, the 
street corners, and the neighborhood 
hangouts where their friends had pre- 
ceded them. This condition, day after 
day, led to complaints by the neighbors, 
objections by the motorists driving by 
the school, lunch papers on the streets 
and lawns, lack of school spirit, and 
bedlam around the school at noon. 


When Erwin Dann was appointed 
principal of the school, he realized the 
cause for the situation and proposed 
the plan to have an inviting place for 
the students to congregate at noon. The 
Parent-Teacher Association, the super- 
intendent, and the school board codper- 
ated with the principal and the student 
body to make the necessary revisions in 
the cafeteria. 


Now the students have a place where 
they can come to eat ; and to play before 
school, at noon, and after school until 
the fountain closes at 4:00 p.m. The 
room is the center for student body 
activities. The ping-pong tables in the 
two outside courts flanking the room 
are continuously in use during the 
proper times. The juke box furnishes 
music desired by adolescents. The foun- 
tain caters to the needs of the students 
so they do not have to go to the hang- 
outs across the street. 
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The greatest gain is that the students 
themselves operate the cafeteria with 
just one faculty advisor, the cafeteria 
manager, Mr. W. G. Anderson. He 
writes that the governing of the cafe- 
teria by the student organization has 
laid the foundation for a wonderful 
esprit de corps which is spreading 
throughout the whole school. 
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Refresher Mathematics for Sen- 
iors.—Refresher mathematics is offered 
at Clarksburg High School for all sen- 
iors who fail to achieve a satisfactory 
rating on a test which is administered 
to juniors during the spring semester. 

The Basic Skills in Arithmetic Test, 
published by Science Research Asso- 
ciates, is used to test the juniors. Last 
year all students who achieved a score 
of 52 or more out of a possible 68 were 
excused from taking the senior mathe- 
matics course. 


The course is scheduled for the entire 
year. The selection of the content of 
the course is based on the opinion that 
seniors have sufficient maturity to real- 
ize the necessity for a more thorough 
understanding of mathematics than they 
have gained previously, and on the fact 
that there are many problems in the 
present and future lives of the boys and 
girls that demand the use of arithmetic 
for solution, according to Robert Rolfe, 
instructor in business education, who 
teaches the mathematics course. While 
some of the content of the course is 
selected from two reference books, a 
great deal is devised to fit the immedi- 
ate needs of special situations. 


At the present time there is not suffi- 
cient data to make a valid evaluation of 
the results of the course, but the com- 
ments of the students, their excellent 
attitude, and their fine spirit of participa- 
tion indicates acceptance and approval. 
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Summer Session Announcements 


The Interamerican Summer School in Mexico 


The Interamerican Summer School (La Escuela Interamericana de Verano) 
of Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, opens its sixth session on July 4. The six weeks’ 
session offers to Americans the opportunity to study Spanish while spending a 
pleasant vacation in Mexico. 


The location of the school at Saltillo, capital of Coahuila, places the Inter- 
american in a different atmosphere from that found near the capital. For the 
serious-minded student of Mexico, a visit in the north of the Republic — a part 
usually neglected by the tourist — is essential. Saltillo is located in the moun- 
tains at an elevation of 5,200 feet, and has a delightful summer climate. The city 
is easily reached by train, bus, automobile, or air. 


A Mexican faculty, and operation under native Mexican direction assures the 
use of Spanish. Regular formalized classes in subjects pertaining to the Spanish 
language, and to Mexican Spanish civilization and culture are combined with 
three hours daily of private instruction in Spanish conversation. With these native 
tutors students are placed in “real life” situation which requires the constant 
use of Spanish. 


A Master of Arts degree in Spanish with a minor in Mexican civilization 
may be earned. However, students may attend who do not wish to work toward 
a degree. The school is incorporated under the National Department of Education, 
Section of University Studies, of the Republic of Mexico. It is also approved by 
the Veterans Administration for training under the G.I. Bill. 

The school arranges for extracurricular contact with Mexicans by means of 
various outside activities, and by a program of sports under the direction of a 
Mexican coach. Also, students are lodged in private Mexican homes. Many oppor- 
tunities are presented to participate in activities which would be closed to the 
average tourist. 


SUMMER SESSION 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 20 TO JULY 30 
POST SESSION—AUGUST 1 TO AUGUST 27 


Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, in the College 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Architecture, Commerce 
and Business Administration, Engineering, Music, and Pharmacy; in the 





Schools of Education, Journalism, Library Science, Public 
weer Administration, Religion, and Social Work, and in the 
departments of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
Radio, and Cinema. 


Special rates for teachers in active service. 


Special opportunities are offered in the fields of Art, Music, 
Audio-Visual Education, Remedial Reading, 
Speech Correction, School Administration, Counseling and 
Guidance, Intercultural Education, Communications. Or- 
ganized social and recreational program. 
SIX WEEKS—June 20 to July 30 
FOUR WEEKS—Aagust 1 to August 27 


TEN WEEKS—Jane 20 te August 27 
Rooms are available on and near the campus. 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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Summer Session at the University of Southern California 


Leading authorities and department heads from universities over the United 
States are listed among the 105 visiting guest instructors for the Summer Session 
of the University of Southern California. 

The six- and ten-week sessions will both begin June 20; the former ending 
July 30 and the latter August 27. A four-week post session will run from August 1 
to 27. 


Authorities who will supplement regular S. C. faculty this summer include 
Dr. Henry E. Garrett, head of the psychology department at Columbia University ; 
Dr. James K. Pollock, chairman of the social science division at the University of 
Michigan; Dr. Avery O. Craven, American history, University of Chicago; Dr. 
Albert C. Baugh, professor of English, University of Pennsylvania; and Dr. 
Theodore Jorgenson, successor to Ole Edvart R6lvaag and chairman of the Nor- 
wegian department at St. Olaf College. 

Other outstanding educators joining the summer school faculty are Dr. John 
D. Millett, public administration, Columbia University ; Dr. W. K. Streit, director 
of physical education in the Cincinnati public school system; Dr. Wendell H. 
Griffith, biochemistry, University of Texas; Dr. Carl J. Weber, English litera- 
ture, Colby College; and Dr. W. Norwood Brigance, chairman of the speech de- 
partment, Wabash College. 

Featured in the S. C. School of Education are more than 125 subjects for teacher 
training, according to Dean Osman R. Hull. Visiting instructors include Dr. 
Samuel M. Brownell, Yale graduate school of educational administration; Dr. 
Frank S. Freeman, Cornell University ; Dr. F. W. Hart, University of California; 
Dr. Earl K. Hillbrand, department head of psychology and education at Washburn 
College; and Dr. Roben J. Maaske, president of Eastern Oregon College of 
Education. 

The regular fine arts faculty will be supplemented by Saul Baizerman, sculptor 
from New York; John McAndrew of Wellesley College and Marian R. Mueller, 
Toledo Museum School of Design. 

Especially planned for teacher training are a series of three workshops. The 
conference laboratory for school administrators and superintendents will take the 
form of advanced seminars. Administrative problems, finance and business affairs, 
and administrative functions are separate sections of study. 

Another teachers workshop in the field of radio will take up writing, acting, 
production, and directing under William Sener, director. Instructors will include 
officials and actors from New York and Hollywood networks. 

The third workshop in intercultural education will feature six weeks of train- 
ing for leadership with emphasis on Mexican-United States relations. Visiting 
sociologists and state department officials will supplement the regular S. C. faculty. 


Summer Sessions at the University of California 
Berkeley 


Two Summer Sessions of six weeks each will be given on the Berkeley campus. 
The first session will run from June 20 to July 30; the second, from August 1 to 
September 10. Forty-nine departments will be represented with 517 courses in the 
first session and 319 in the second. The tuition fee is $48 for each session during 
which a student may earn six and one-half units. 

Outstanding scholars from abroad and from many institutions of learning in 
this country will augment the resident faculty at Berkeley in offering courses in 
languages, literature, science, art, philosophy, history, psychology, journalism, 
dramatic art, decorative art, music, education, business administration and 
economics. 
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Summer Sessions Bulletins containing detailed description of courses and all 
material pertinent to attendance at the Summer Sessions including application 
blanks will be mailed upon request to the Summer Sessions Office, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, California. 





Santa Barbara 

Duration: Eight weeks, June 20 to August 13. 

Registration: Saturday, June 18 (morning). 

Purpose of Session: To provide under graduate offerings of a varied sort, in 
general and professional education. 

Admission: Open to persons under twenty-one years of age who are graduates 
of secondary schools, and to persons over twenty-one years of age who wish to 
pursue special study. Formal admission requirements are not imposed, except for 
candidates for degrees or teaching credentials. 

Veterans: Educational financial benefits are available to veterans under federal 
and state laws. Many Summer Session courses have been selected with a view to 
their applicability to accelerated programs and the early meeting of veterans’ 
objectives. 

Credit: Eight and one-half units of credit may be earned in the Session. 

Offerings: All regular departments of instruction will be represented. These 
include Art, Biological Sciences (Biology, Botany), Education and Psychology, 
English, Foreign Languages (French, German, Spanish), Home Economics, In- 
dustrial Arts (including Graphic Arts), Mathematics, Music, Physical and Health 
Education (Men and Women), Physical Sciences (Chemistry, Physics), Social 
Sciences (economics, history, philosophy, political science, sociology ), and Speech. 

Social Program: An appropriate program of social activities will be arranged 
and detailed in weekly bulletins. 

Teacher Placement: Services of the Teacher Placement Office will be available 
to Summer Session students. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 








The University endeavors through 

its Summer Sessions to make avall- 

able bide “Yo of study based upon 
its full resources. 








At Los Angeles 
At Berkeley One Session of 
Eight Weeks 
Two Sessions of . 
: Six Weeks Each ds Senta Borbare June 20 to August 13 
e hp ag (Tuition Fee $64) 
June 20 to July 30 oy ee ° 
August | to September 10 ° Wide variety of courses— 
(Tuition Fee $48 for each June 20 to August 13 Graduate and Under- 
session) (Tuition Fee $64) graduate 


For Bulletins, address Universiry oF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SEssions Orrice, Berkeley 
4; or 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24; or Santa Barsara Couiece, Santa Barbara. 
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Demonstration School: An elementary Demonstration School, in which chil- 
dren will be enrolled in kindergarten and grades one through six, will be operated 
for six weeks beginning June 27. 

Clinical School: A special school for children of normal intelligence who need 
help in school subjects, and for hearing and speech problems, will be conducted for 
six weeks beginning June 27. 

Further information: A copy of the Summer Session Announcement, con- 
taining descriptions of courses and an application blank, will be sent upon request 
to the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, 
California. 





Los Angeles 

Courses of study designed particularly to meet the needs of secondary school 
teachers aré an important part of the University of California's 1949 three- 
campus summer session curricula. 

The Los Angeles branch offers one eight-week session from June 20 to 
August 13 with a schedule of 522 courses in forty departments—from anthro- 
pology to zoology. Some of the fields represented are audio-visual education, 
American history and institutions, educational and vocational guidance, childhood 
education, recreation and school health, symphonic band, international relations, 
family life, religion, Russia, Latin America, radio, the theater, and the motion 
picture. 

Tuition is $64, and the maximum credit load is eight and one-half units. Appli- 
cations must be filed by June 1 with the Office of the Summer Session, 228 Ad- 
ministration Building, 405 Hilgaard Avenue, Los Angeles 24. (Appropriate blanks 
are included in the Summer Session bulletin, which will be mailed free of charge 
upon request.) 

This year the Los Angeles campus has also established the Summer Session 
Abroad, a program of travel and University study in London, Paris, Zurich, and 
Mexico City for upper division and graduate students. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
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1949 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Corporate members are entitled to all the professional privileges of the corporation, to bulle- 
tins, periodicals, and reports published by the corporation, and have the right to vote and to 
hold office. The annual membership fee for corporate members is $5. With the payment of 
annual dues, members discharge all financial obligations as members of the Society. 


Dr. MARVIN D. ALcorn, Associate Professor of 
Education, State College, San Diego. 


Mrs. Marcaret L. ANNEAR, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Modesto, 


Dr. JoHN ASELTINE, Principal, San Diego 
Senior High School and Director of Junior 
College Activities, San Diego. 


Dr. Francis L. Bacon, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Los Angeles. 


G. J. Bapura, Principal, Fortuna Union High 
School, Fortuna. 


ArtHuR P. BELEAL, District Superintendent, 
Union High School District, Escondido. 


Dr. Marcaret E. Bennett, Guidance Depart- 
ment, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena. 


Grace VAN Dyke Birp, Director, Bakersfield 
Junior College, Bakersfield. 


Dr. Jesse A. Bonn, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, 


RICHARD WARNER Borst, Head of English De- 
ka ent, Fullerton Junior College, Ful- 
erton, 


RaymMonp C. Brock, Principal, Alessandro 
Junior High School, San Bernardino. 


MARGARET BRUNINK, Spanish and French In- 
structor, Shasta Union High School, 
Redding. 


BERNICE BuDLONG, Supervisor of Domestic 
Arts, City Schools, San Jose. 


HELEN M. Buta, Physical Education Instruc- 
tor, Bakersfield College, Bakersfield. 


BARBARA BurKE, Principal, Katherine Delmar 
Burke School, San Frane le 


CHARLES W. Burscn, II, Lecturer in Educa- 


tion, College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Deve’ ” ™ 


RaYMonD J. Caszy, Principal, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles. 


A. L. CauLxins, Registrar, Stockton High 
School, Stockton. . 


Dr. Herpert C, Ciisn, City Superintendent 
of Schools, San Francisco, 


Epwarp M. Compton, Art Instructor, Bakers- 
field College, Bakersfield. 


N. BarBara Coox, Librarian, Delano Joint 
Union High School, Delano. 


ELIZABETH L, CORLEY, English and History 


Instructor, King Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, 


James H. Corson, City Superi 
Schools, Modesto. of te di 


EvELYN L. DAYMAN, Principal, Gompers Jun- 
ior High School, Los Angeles. 


ELMER J. Dicnxo, Principal, La Sierra College 
Preparatory School, Arlington. 


F. H. Dossin, Charles Scribner’s Sons, San 
Francisco. 


Dr. Hiram W. Epwarps, Director of Relations 
with Schools, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


R. M. Exuiott, Principal, Union High School, 
Huntington Beach. 


MARGARET H. Erpt, Supervisor of Art, City 
Schools, San Diego. 


Dr. LuTHER C. GiLBertT, Acting Dean, School 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Bessig L. HALLAGAN, Instructor, Bakersfield 
College, Bakersfield. 


J. MARIAN HAMMOND, Child Welfare Dept., 
City College, Pasadena. 


STANFORD HANNAH, Principal and District Su- 
perintendent, Jefferson Union High School, 
Daly City. 

Harry G. HANsgELL, Principal, Presidio Junior 
High School, San Francisco. 


Dr. JoHN W. HARBESON, Principal, Pasadena 
City College, Pasadena. 


M. J. HarKkness, Principal and District Su- 
erintendent, Victory Valley Union High 
hool, Victorville. 


Dr. Irvine J. Harrison, President, Southern 
California Bible College, Pasadena. 


FrRaANK A. HgaTH, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Clovis. 


ROBERT F. HEILBRON, Dean, San Diego Junior 
College, San Diego. 


D. Ray Henry, Principal, Junior College, 
Ventura. 


Dr. M. E. Herriorr, Principal, Lafayette 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


Stewart M. Herriott, Science Instructor, 
Junior High School, Eureka. 


Rosert S. Hicks, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, El Monte. 


HAROLD P. HILL, Superintendent, Unified 
School District, St. Helena, 


Dr. MERTON E. HILL, Professor of Education, 
Yara of California, Berkeley and Los 
ngeles. 


Harvey J. Hout, Principal, Santa Barbara 
Senior High School, Santa Barbara. 


F.Loyp R. Honn, Principal, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. 
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Dr. O. S. HuBBARD, Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Clara County Schools, San Jose. 
Mary L. HuckasBay, Dean of Women, Ocean- 

side-Carlsbad College, Oceanside. 


Dr. OSMAN R. HULL, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


Dr. James J. Hunter, Jr., Director of Second- 
ary Education, State College, San Diego. 
Dr. Rosco C. INGALLS, Director, East Los 
Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles. 

GERALD L. JENSEN, Coordinator of Secondary 
Education, County School Department, El 
Centro. 

Dr. Harry T. JENSEN, Associate Professor of 
Education, State College, San Jose. 

Dr. Loaz W. JoHNnson, Coordinator of Sec- 
ondary Curriculum, Oroville. 


L. L. Jonzgs, City Superintendent, Watsonville. 


Rev. K. J. KENNEDY, Headmaster, Villanova 
Preparatory School, Ojai. 

DonaLp E. Kircu, Chief, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 

LAURANCE KNOX, Mathematics Instructor, 
Portola Junior High School, San Francisco. 

VERNE S. LANDRETH, Chief, Division of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Los Angeles. 


Dr. EpwIin A. Leg, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


ELpor R. L&eHFELDT, Principal, Round Valley 
Union High School, Covelo. 


GLENN H. Lewis, Principal, Fullerton Union 
High School, Fullerton. 


Dr. Russe_t A. Lewis, Head, Department of 
Education, George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles. 


Dr. Henry C. LINDGREN, Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Director of Guidance 
Center, State College, San Francisco. 


Mrs. Emma O. Lugssers, Instructor in Busi- 
aoe F tees Chaffey Junior College, 
ntario, 


Perer A. LuppPEN, Agriculture Instructor, 
Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield. 


Marion McCart, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Yuba City. 


TuERON L. McCuen, District Superintendent, 
Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield. 


Dr. Harry M. McPuerson, District Superin- 
— Napa Union High School District, 
apa. 


ELIZABETH MATSON, Chairman, Women’s 
Physical Education Department, College of 
Pacific, Stockton. 


G. MILLAGE MonTGOMERY, Assistant Superin- 
Soptent, City School Department, Los An- 
geies. 


MARGUERITE MuNRO, Social Studies Instructor, 
Le Conte Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


EARL Murray, Principal, Burrough High 
School, China Lake. 


James C. NissBet, Principal, Union High 
School, Oroville. 


H. ORVILLE NoRDBERG, Lecturer in Education, 
Mills College, Oakland. 


EuUGENE F.. OLson, Boys’ Vice-Principal, Ban- 
croft Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


Epear W. Parsons, Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 
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Howarp H. Parrss, General Secretary, Cali. 
fornia Association of Independent Schools, 
Claremont. 


J. H. Penpieton, Curriculum Department, 
Union High School District, Ventura. 


Dr. Basi. H. Pererson, President, Orange 
Coast Junior College, Costa Mesa. 


Jonge % mauees. Ri and Civics 
eacher, George Washington High Sc 
San Francisco. " —_ 


Ma.utTa Reap, Cooking Instructor, Berkeley 
High School, Berkeley. 

Ciraups L. Resves, Principal, Los Angel 
High School, Los Angeles. oy 

W. H. Rei.xy, Principal, Avenal High School, 
Avenal. 

GrerTrups E. Renptorrr, Dean of Girls, Mon- 
terey Union High School, Monterey. 


KENNETH W. Ricu, Principal, East Bakers- 
field High School, Bakersfield. 


CLARENCE W. Roysp, District Superintendent, 
Joint Union High School, Oakdale. 

W. Ear Sams, Chief, Bureau of Aviation Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Log 
Angeles. 

Harry SARGENT, Phineas Banni Evening 
High School, Wilmington (L. 2d 

Homer P. SCHILLING, Social Science Instruc- 
ter, El Monte High School, El Monte. 


FLORENCE SHARPE, Social Studies Instructor, 
Belmont High School, Los Angeles. 

Sister M. MicHag., Chairman, Department of 
Education, Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles. 


Sister Mary ANNETA, Convent of the Presen- 
tation, San Francisco. 

IrnvING W. SmiTH, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond. 

Lewis F. Smitx, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Grossmont. 

Dr. WILLIAM A. SMITH, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles. 

Dr. HeRMAN A. SpiInptT, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of California, Berkeley. 

SARKIS TAKESIAN, Mathematics Instructor, 
Westwood High School, Westwood. 

FRANK W. THOMAS, Editor, California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, Palo Alto. 

Dr. CLINTON C. TRILLINGHAM, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 


PAUL VANDEREIKE, Head, Science Department, 
Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield. 
Mary C. WALKER, Secretary of Placement, 

Mills College, Oakland. 

R. E. WALKER, District Superintendent, Bonita 
Union High School District, La Verne. 
RutTH WALL, General Science Instructor, Pla- 

cer Union High School, Auburn. 

R. B. Water, Chief Deputy Superintendent, 
County School Department, Los Angeles. 

T. STANLEY WARBURTON, District Superintend- 
ent, Fullerton Union High School District, 
Fullerton, 

LAWRENCE J. WiLiiams, President, Junior 
College, Visalia. 

HELEN L. Wirt, Drama Teacher, Oakland 
High School, Oakland. 

Hersert S. Woop, Principal, Fremont High 
School, Los Angeles, 

Dr. Firaup C. WoorTon, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. F. M. Yocxeryr, Principal, Technical Eve- 
ning High School, Oakland. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized by 
action of the State Board of Education in listing the Society under the provisions of Section 
4861 of Chapter 15 of the Education Code. Institutional members receive the CALIFORNIA 
JouRNAL OF SECONDARY EpucaTIon for the library of the school and a copy of the California 
School Directory published in December of each school year. The annual institutional mem- 


bership fee is $10. 


Adin: Big VALLEY JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Alameda : 
ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sr. JosePpH’s Bors HicH SCHOOL. 


Albany : ALBANY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Alhambra: 

ALHAMBRA CITY HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mark Keppel. HIGH SCHOOL, 

RAMONA CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Alpaugh: ALPAUGH HIGH SCHOOL, 
Alturas: Mopoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anaheim: ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anderson: ANDERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Angels Camp: Bret Hartge UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Antioch: ANTIOCH-Live OAK HIGH SCHOOL, 
Arbuckle: Prerce Joint UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Arcadia: ANOAKIA SCHOOL, 


Arcata: 
ArcaTa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
HuMBOLDT STATE COLLBGE. 
Arroyo Grande: ARROYO GRANDE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Atascadero: 
AMERIVET TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
ATASCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Auberry: Stzrra JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Auburn: Placer UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Azusa: 
Citrus UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, 


La Rew SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Paciric Brs.e CoLLEGE oF AZUSA. 


Bakersfield : 
BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
CoLLEaGz. 

BurroucHs HicgH ScHOOL, China Lake. 

East BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 

KERN CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

McFarLanD HIGH ScHOOL, McFarland. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 

CALIFORNIA. 

SHarrer HicH ScHOOL, Shafter. 
Banning: BANNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beaumont: BEAuMOoNT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Belmont: CoLLecr or Notre DAME HicH 

ScHOOL, 

Berkeley ; 

A-T0-Zep HiGH SCHOOL. 

ANNA Heap SCHOOL. 

City ScHooL DEPARTMENT. 

BeRKELeEY HIGH SCHOOL. 

McKINLEY CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

WILLARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Beverly Hills: Beverty Hitts HicH SCHOOL. 
Bieber: Brzssr HiGH SCHOOL. 

Biggs: Bices Union HIGH SCHOOL. 

Big Pine: Bic Pine HicH SCHOOL. 


Bishop: BisHop UNION HicH SCHOOL. 


Blythe: Pato Verpp VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Boonville: ANDERSON VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Boulder Creek: SAN LorRENZO UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Brawley: BRAWLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Brea: Brea-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brentwood: LiBerTy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Burbank: VILLA CABRINI ACADBMY. 
Calipatria: CaALIPATRIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Calistoga: CALISTOGA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cambria: Coast UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Campbell: CAMPBELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Carlsbad: ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY. 
Carmel: CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Carpinteria: 
CARPINTERIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL. 


Caruthers: CARUTHERS UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Cedarville: Surprise VALLEY UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Centerville : Union HIGH 

SCHOOL. 


Ceres: Ceres UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chico: 


Cuico HicH SCHOOL, 
Cuico STaTe COLLEGE. 


Chowchilla : CHOWCHILLA UNION 
SCHOOL. 


WASHINGTON 


HieH 


Claremont: 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS. 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES, GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
CLAREMONT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE WEBB SCHOOL. 


Clarksburg: CLARKSBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Clovis: CLovis UNION H1iGH SCHOOL. 


Coachella: COACHELLA VALLBY UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Coalinga: CoALINGA UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HiGH SCHOOL AND. JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Colton: Cotton UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colusa : 
Co.tusa COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 


SCHOOLS. 
CoLusa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Compton: 
Compton City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
CoMPTON COLLEGE. 
Concord: Mr. DraBLo UNION HIGH ScHOOL. 
Corcoran: CORCORAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corning: 
CoRNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los MOoLINos HIGH SCHOOL, 
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Corona : 
CoroNA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corona SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Costa Mesa: ORANGE CoasT JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Courtland: CourRTLAND JOINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Covelo: RounD VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Covina: Covina UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Crescent City: 


De. Norte County HicH ScHOOL. 
Det Norts CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


Crockett: JoHN Swetr UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Daly City: Jzrrerson UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Danville: SAN RAMON VALLEY UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Davis: Davis JoIntT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Delano: DeLano Joint UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Del Paso Heights: Grant UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Denair: Denair HiegH SCHOOL. 

Dinuba: DInNuBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Dixon: Drxon UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Dos Palos: Dos PaLos JOINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL, 

Downey: Downgry UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Dunsmuir: DuNnsMuIR JOINT UNION 
SCHOOL. 


Durham: DuRHAM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Centro: 
CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
IMPERIAL COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
Elk Grove: ELK Grove UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Monte: 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 
EL Monts UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Elsinore: 
ELSINORE NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELSINORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Emeryville: Emegry JuNior-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Escalon: EscALON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Escondido: Esconpipo UNION HigH SCHOOL. 
Esparto: EsPparto UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Eureka: 


EuREKA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
EUREKA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Exeter: Exeter UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fairfield: Armisjo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fair Oaks: SAN JUAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fallbrook: FaLtBprook UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ferndale: FagRNDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fillmore: FILLMORE UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
Hieu SCHOOL. 
Folsom: FoLsom ADULT SCHOOL. 
Fort Bragg: Fort Brace UNION H1ieH SCHOOL. 
Fortuna: ForTUNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fowler: FowLerR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Fresno: 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 

(1.0. Addicott). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 

(Erwin A. Dann). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 

(W. E. Trombetta). 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION. 
CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 
CouNnTy SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


HIGH 
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EpisON HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
FRESNO HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

FRESNO STATE COLLEGE. 

HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
LONGFELLOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Roosevga.tT HicgH SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Fullerton: FULLERTON UNION HIGH ScHoon 
Galt: Ga.tt Joint UNIon HicH SCHOOL, 


Garden Grove: GARDEN GROVE UNION HiGgH 
SCHOOL. 

Gilroy: Grtrory Hien ScHOOL. 

Glendale: 


CaL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

GLENDALE City ScHOOL DISTRICT. 

GLENDALE COLLEGE. 

GLENDALE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hoty FaMILy HIGH SCHOOL. 

HERBERT HOOVER SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Glendora: Brown SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
Gonzales: GoNZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Grass Valley: 
Grass VALLEY City ScHOOL DisTRICT. 
Grass VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gridley: GripLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grossmont: GROosSMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
Gustine: GusTINE UNION H1iGH SCHOOL. 
Half Moon Bay: Har Moon Bay UNION Hice 
SCHOOL. 
Hamilton City: HAMILTON UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Hanford: 


HANFORD EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

HANFoRD JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

K1nos CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 


Hayward: HaywarRD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Healdsburg: HgaLpspurG HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hemet: HmMET VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
Hilmar: HruMar UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Hollister: San Benito County HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Hollywood: HoLLywoop PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL. 


Holtville: HouitviLLe UNION HicgH SCHOOL 

Hoopa: Hoopa VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hopland: HopLanpD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hughson: HuGHSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEACH 
UNION Hi1GH SCHOOL. 

Idyllwild: Dgzsert SUN SCHOOL. 

Imperial: IMPERIAL VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Independence: 


CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
OWENS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 


Inglewood : 

CENTINELA EVENING Hie@H SCHOOL, 

CENTINELA VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. 

INGLEWoop CriTy ScHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

INGLEWOOD EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION, 

INGLEWOOD UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

LEUZINGER HiGH SCHOOL, Lawndale. 


Ione: Iongz UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Jackson : 


Amapor CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 
JACKSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Julian: Jut1an UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

Kelseyville: KELSEYVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Kentfield: CoLLecs oF MARIN. 

Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

King City: Kine City UNION HicH SCHOOL. 

Kingsburg: KinaspurG JoINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Lafayette: ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


a Beach: LaGuNA BgacH JUNIOR- 
Senior HiGH SCHOOL. 


Lakeport: CLzAR Lakgw UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HicH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Laton: LaTon JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


La Verne: 
BoniITA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
La VERNE COLLEGE. 


Lawndale: Ex CAMINO COLLEGE. 
Le Grande: Le GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lemoore: 


AvENAL H1GH SCHOOL, Avenal, 
Lemoore UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LInDsaAy HIGH SCHOOL. 

Live Oak: Live OAK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lopt UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lomita: CHADWICK SEasipg ScHOOL, Rolling 
Hills. 


Lompoc: Lompoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lone Pine: Long PINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Long Beach: 
AVALON HIGH SCHOOL, Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island. 
City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
Davin Starr JoRDAN HiGH SCHOOL. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Los Angeles: 

THe ADAMS SCHOOL, 

BLAcK-Foxe MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATICN 
ASSOCIATION. 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 

SOUTHERN SECTION. 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE. 
CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE. 
AN COLBERT SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

CULTER ACADEMY. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN EVENING HIGH 

SCHOOL 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL, 

HoLLYwoop HIGH SCHOOL, Hollywood. 

IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE. 

IMMACULATE HEART HiGH SCHOOL. 

KERN AVENUE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

THOMAS STARR KING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Los ANGELES CATHOLIC GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Los ANGELES COLLEGE. 

Los ANGELES PACIFIC COLLEGE. 

LoYoLa H1iGH SCHOOL. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF Los ANGELES. 

Mr. CarMeL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mount SAINT MarY’s COLLEGE, 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. 
‘AGE MILITARY ACADEMY. 

GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL. 

SAINT AGNEs’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

SAN FERNANDO EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 
SAN FERNANDO. 

San Papro HiGH ScHOOL, San Pedro, 

SAWYER SCHOOL oF BUSINESS. 


STUDIO OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Van Nuys HicH SCHOOL, Van Nuys. 

FRANK WIGGINS TRADE TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


Los Banos: Wrst Sipg UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Los Gatos: 


Los Gatos UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
MONTEZUMA SCHOOL FoR Boys. 


Los Olivos: MIDLAND SCHOOL. 

Lower Lake: Lower LAKE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Loyalton: LOYALTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

Madera: Mapgra UNION HicH SCHOOL. 

Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Maricopa: MARICOPA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Mariposa: Mariposa Country HicH SCHOOL. 


Martinez: 
ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ContTRA Costa CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
oF SCHOOLS. 
MARTINEZ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Marysville: 
MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Yusa County JuNiIorR COLLEGE. 
Maxwell: MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McArthur: Fat. River JoIntT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Menlo Park: MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
Merced: 
LIVINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL, LIVINGSTON, 
MerceD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Mill Valley: TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Miranda: SoutTH ForK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto : 
MopestTo City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
MopestTo EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Mopgsto HIGH SCHOOL. 
MopEstTo JUNIOR COLLBGE. 


Monrovia: MONROVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE UNION 
Hieu SCHOOL. 


Montebello: 
BrLL GARDENS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
BELL GARDENS. 
BELL GARDENS SENIOR HicH SCHOOL, Bell 
Gardens, 
EASTMONT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MONTEBELLO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MONTEBELLO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Monterey : 
MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE, 
MONTEREY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Moorpark: MooRPARK MEMORIAL UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Morgan Hill: Live OAK UNION HieH SCHOOL. 
Napa: Napa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


National City: 
CHULA VIsTaA HigH SCHOOL, CHULA VISTA, 
Cause Vista JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Chula 


NATIONAL City JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SouTHWwrst JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Nestor. 
SWEETWATER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Needles: NEEDLES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Nevada City: 


County TEACHERS LIBRARY. 
Nevapa City HicH SCHOOL. 
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Newhall: Wm. 8S. Hart UNION Hien ScHOOL. 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Newport Beach: Newport HarBorR UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 


North HoJlywood: Harvarp SCHOOL, 
Norwalk: Exce.siorn UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Oakland: 


ACADEMY OF CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA 
COLLEGE. 

AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 

COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES. 

FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 

HoLty Namzgs CENnTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

McCLYMONDs HIGH SCHOOL. 

MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

MILLS COLLEGE. 

OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

SAN LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, San Leandro. 

TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Ojai: 

NorDHOFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

OJAI VALLEY SCHOOL. 

THE THACHER SCHOOL. 

VILLANOVA PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Ontario: 

CHAFFEY COLLEGE. 

CHAFFEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Vina F. Danks Junior H1GH SCHOOL. 
Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orland: OrLAND Joint UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orosi: Orost UNIon HiGH SCHOOL, 

Oroville: OrovILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Oxnard: OxNaRD UNION HicH SCHOOL, 
Pacific Grove: Paciric Grove HicH SCHOOL. 


Palo Alto: 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL, 

Miss HARKER’s SCHOOL. 

JORDAN JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL. 
PaLo ALTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Parlier: ParRLIgER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. 
CHARLES W. ELior JuNIoR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Altadena. 
FLINTRIDGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
JOHN MuIR COLLEGE. 
PASADENA CITY COLLEGE. 
POLYTECHNIC ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. ANDREW’s HIGH SCHOOL. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
WESTRIDGE SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
Wooprow WILSON JuNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Paso Robles: Paso ROBLES UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Patterson: PATTERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Perris: Perris UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pescadero: PrscaDERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Petaluma: 


PETALUMA HIGH SCHOOL. 

PETALUMA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pittsburg: Pirrspure Hien ScHOOL. 
Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Point Arena: POINT ARENA UNION HiGH 
ScHOOL, 
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Pomona: 
Mr. San ANTONIO COLLEGE. 
Pomona City HicH ScHOooL District, 
Porterville: PORTERVILLE UNION HIGH ScHoor 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION Higgs 
ScHOOL. 


Puente: PuENTs UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Quincy : 


GREENVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, GREENVILLE, 

PLuMASs COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 

PorTOLA HIGH SCHOOL, PORTOLA. 

QUINCY HIGH SCHOOL, QUINCY. 

Red Bluff: 

ACADEMY OF OuR LADY OF MERCY. 

Rep BLurr UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

TEHAMA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, 


Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redlands: 


REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 


Redondo Beach: 

REDONDO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redwood City: 

San MATEO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 


SCHOOLS. 
Sequoia UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Reedley: RegpLey JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Richmond: 
Eu Cerrito JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
El Cerrito, 


RICHMOND CITY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
RICHMOND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Rio Vista: Rio Vista JorInT UNION Hig 
ScHOOL. 


Ripon: Ripon UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Riverdale: RivgERDALE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Riverside: 

City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Roseville: 


ROSEVILLE CiTy SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
ROSEVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ross: THz KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL. 
Sacramento: 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT (RAr B. 
DEAN). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT (F. MELVIN 
LAWSON). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
(BE. P. O'Reilly). 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS SCHOOL. 
City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
Cc. K. McCLatcHy SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
SACRAMENTO COLLEGE. 
SACRAMENTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE. 
Str. Francis GirLs HIGH SCHOOL. 
Surrer JuNIoR HIGH SCHOOL, 
St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 


St. Mary‘s College: St. Mary’s CoLLecs. 


Salinas: 


SALINAS CITY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SALINAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Andreas: CALAVERAS UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
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San Bernardino: 


SAN BERNARDINO CITY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 
San BERNARDINO CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
or SCHOOLS. 
San BERNARDINO VALLEY UNION JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 


San Diego: 

ACADEMY or OuR LADY OF PBACE. 

RIcHARD HENRY DANA JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

La JoLLA HieH SCHOOL, La Jolla. 

Horace MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

RooseveLT JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL. 

St. AUGUSTINE HIGH SCHOOL, 

San Dizco CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 

San Dizco HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Dreco JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

San Dinco STATE COLLEGE. 

San Dimao VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 

E. R. SNYDER CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Francisco: 
Tue Bates SCHOOL. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
CoGSWELL POLYTECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
CoMMERCE ADULT HIGH SCHOOL. 
GirLs HIGH SCHOOL. 
GOLDEN GATE COLLEGE, 
Harpsor HILL SCHOOL. 
Tue KATHERINE DELMAR BURKE SCHOOL. 
Lux COLLEGE. 
MARINA ADULT SCHOOL, 
MIssIOn ADULT Hi1GH SCHOOL. 
Mission HIGH SCHOOL. 
Notre Dams Dzgs Vicrotrres H1icH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. Bricip HiGH SCHOOL. 
St. JaMus H1GH SCHOOL. 
St. Pau.t’s HieH SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CITy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SaRAH Dix HAMLIN SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
San Jacinto: San JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Jose: 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
M LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Notre DAME HIGH SCHOOL. 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY, CiTy SCHOOLS. 
San Josp Senior HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE. 
SAN Jose TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose UNIFigp City SCHOOL District. 
San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 


San Luis Obispo: 
San Luis Osispo Ciry HicH SCHOOL 
District. 
San Luis Opispo County SUPERINTENDENT 
or SCHOOLS. 


San Marino: 


San MARINO PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
SOUTHWESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


San Mateo: 
BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL, BURLINGAME. 


N Mateo District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Martso HicH ScHOOL. 


San Rafael: 


San RaFagL HIGH SCHOOL. 
San RaFag. MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Santa a+ 
Crry SUPERINTENDENT oF SCHOOLS. 
a CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SAN GABRIEL CoLLEaGs. 
‘4 ANA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Santa Barbara: 


La CUMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

MonTeEcITo SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

SANTA BARBARA CATHOLIC HiGH SCHOOL. 

SANTA BARBARA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
oF SCHOOLS 

SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Cruz: 


Hoity Cross GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Santa Cruz HicH SCHOOL. 


Santa Maria: SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGR. 
Santa Monica: 


Santa Monica City COLLEGs, 
Santa Monica City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Santa MONICA TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA UNION HiGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Rosa: 


City ScHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA Rosa HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 


Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Selma: SzLMa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Simi: Stmr VALLEY HicH SCHOOL. 

a SonoMA VALLEY UNION HIGH 


Sonora: Sonora UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN 
MaRINO UNION HiegH ScHOOL DISTRICT. 
South San Francisco: SouTH SAN FRANCISCO 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Stanford: 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


Stockton: 
Epison H1GH SCHOOL. 


SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 

STocKTON EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
ADULT EDUCATION DIVISION. 

STockTon HieH SCHOOL. 

STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGB. 


Strathmore: STRATHMORE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL, 
Sunnyvale: FreMontT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Susanville: 
LassEN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
LASSEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, 
Sutter: 
East NicoLaus HicH ScHOOL, Hast 
Nicolaus 


SuTTER UNIon HicH ScHOOL. 
Sutter Creek: SuTTgeR CREEK UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Taft: 
Tarr ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Tart UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JuNIOR CoL- 
LEGER. 
Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Templeton: TgMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Tomales: TOMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 

Torrance: TORRANCE UNIFIED SCHOOL 
District. 

Tracy: Tracy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Trona: TRONA UNIFIED ScHOOL DISTRICT. 


Tulare: 
TULARE CriTy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tuolumne: SUMMERVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Turlock: TuRLOcK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tustin: TusTIn UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Ukiah: 
MENDOCINO CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ScHOOLS. 
PoTTeR VALLEY HiGH SCHOOL, Potter 
Valley. 
UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Upland: BruLaH COLLEGE, 
Upper Lake: Upper LAKE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Vallejo: 
CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY. 
FRANELIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO COLLEGE. 
VALLEJO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Ventura: 
VENTURA EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Victorville: VicTroR VALLEY UNION Hugg 
SCHOOL. 


Visalia: Visatia Crry ScHoo. District. 
Vista: 
PALOMAR COLLEGE. 


Vista HicH SCHOOL 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HicGH SCHOOL. 


Watsonville: WaTsONVILLE UNION HicH 
SCHOOL. 

Weaverville: Trinity County HicH ScHoot, 

Weswens: WeEstTwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


OOL. 
Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH ScHooL 
Whittier : 
WHITTIER COLLEGE. 
WHITTIER SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Williams: WILLIAMS UNION HIGH ScHOOL, 
Willits: 
LAYTONVILLE HieH SCHOOL, Laytonville, 
WILLITS UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Willows : GLENN CouNTY UNION HIGH ScHooL, 
Winters: WINTERS JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Woodlake: WoopLakge UNION HIGH ScHoon 
Woodland: WoopLaAnpD HicH SCHOOL. 
Yreka: 
BuTTeE VALLEY HicH ScHOOL, Dorris, 
Mr. SHasTa HicH SCHOOL, MT. SHasTa. 
TuLE Laks HicH SCHOOL, Tulelake. 
Wesp HicH SCHOOL, Weed. 
Yrexa HicH SCHOOL. 


Yuba City: Yusa City Union HieH ScHoon 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The teachers of any school having on Institutional Membership in the California Society of 
Secondary Education are eligible to join together in a group subscription to the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpucaTion. The only requirement is that one-third of the faculty mem- 
bers must receive the JourRNAL, either as members of the Society or as participants in the group 
plan. Each teacher receiving the JournaL through the group plan pays only $1 for the eight 
issues regularly published during the year. Group susbcriptions can be started at any time. 


Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Alpaugh: ALPAUGH UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Bakersfield : 
BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
East BAKERSFIELD HiGH SCHOOL. 
McFARLAND HIGH SCHOOL, MCFARLAND. 
SHAFTER HiGH SCHOOL, Shafter. 
Colusa: CoLusa UNION HicgH SCHOOL. 
Compton: Compton COLLEGE. 
Costa Mesa: Oranos Coast JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Fresno: Fresno STaTe COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 
Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HicH SCHOOL, 


Lemoore: 


AVENAL HicH SCHOOL, Avenal. 
LgeMooRE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Madera: Mapgra UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Monrovia: Monrovia-ARCADIA-DUARTE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Montebello: EastmMont JuNion HIGH SCHOOL 

Napa: Napa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Ontario: Vina F. Danxs Junior HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Pasadena: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Pittsburg: Pirrspure SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL. 
Porterville: PORTERVILLE UNION Hi1@H SCHOOL 


Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Reedley: RegpLry UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Francisco: 
Girts HicH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Barbara: SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN Maé- 
RINO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Stockton : 
EpiIson HicH SCHOOL. 
SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Vallejo: VALLEJO JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: Werstwoop Junior-Ssnior HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
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CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF CALIFORNIA AS A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 





LIFE CORPORATE MEMBERS 





(Limited to 100, Fee $50.00) 


Dre. Eart P. Anpreen, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Diego. 

Dr. Ermer Percy Anprus, Glendale. 

Arnotp C. Arco, Redwood City. 

R. F. Asprn att, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion and Principal, Evening High School, 
Fresno. 

J. Warren Aver, Monrovia. 

Wayne F. Bowen, Principal, Holmes Ave- 
nue School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. B. Brooxs, Principal, George Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Long Beach. 

Carr. De_zert Brunton, Sanger. 

Dr. ArcHIBALp J. CLoup, President, San 
Francisco Junior College, San Francisco. 

Dr. Guzert A. Cottyer, District Superin- 
tendent, Lassen Union High School Dis- 
trict, Susanville. 

Dr. Ausrey A. Dovucrass, Associate Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Chief 
of Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education, State Department, Sacra- 
mento. 

T. A, Extestap, Coalinga. 

Wrutam F. Ewmc. (Deceased.) 

Dr. L. P. Farris, Oakland. 

Hanvey H. Ferris, Principal and District 
Superintendent, Coast Union High School, 
Cambria. 

Dr. Loweit C. Frost, Hollywood 


Dr. Grorce H. Geyer, Director, State Com- 
mission on School Districts, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 

Rosert R. Hartzevt, General Codrdinator, 
Sonoma County School Department, Santa 
Rosa. 

Anni G. Harvey, Fresno. 


Artuur C. Hearn, Principal, Coalinga 
Union Senior High School, Coalinga. 

Dr. Watrer R. Hepner, President, San 
Diego State College, San Diego. 

Cuarence G. Herxwer, Principal, San Ra- 
fael Grammar School, San Rafael. 

Dr. C. L. Hucues, Extension Division, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Jere E. Hurtey, District nag me 
oe Siskiyou Joint Union High School 

District, Yreka. 

Zama L. Huxtasie, Training Teacher, 
English, Susan Miller Dorsey High 

School, Angeles. 





Ferpinanp J. Lapeyri, Instructor, Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 

Joun B. Lemos, President, Hartnell Col- 
lege, Salinas. 

Epwarp Y. Linpsay, Head of Foreign Lan- 

e Department, Grant Union High 
aaa Del Paso Heights. 

Frank B. Lrnpsay, Assistant Chief, Divi- 
sion of ry Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 

J. R. McKuxop. ( Deceased.) 

Ruopa McRag, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland. 

Mitton NeEwMarkx, 1. See at Law, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. 

Artrmio G. Parist, Sociology Instructor, 
City College, Los Angeles. 

A. G. Paut, President, Riverside College, 
Riverside. 

F. J. Prrsstz, Coordinator of Cooperative 
Education, City School Department, Sac- 


ramento. 

Dr. Wriram M. Procror. ( Deceased.) 

Jzssz E. Ratusun, Vice-Principal, Portola 
Junior High School, San Francisco. 

Horace M. Resox. ( Deceased.) 

Dr. Epwarp H. Reprorp, Coordinator of 
Adult Education, San Francisco. 

Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Los Angeles. 

O. I. Scumaeuzze, Principal, George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Marjorre Nicnots SuHea, La Jolla. 

Dr. Cornetrus H. Siemens, Director, 
Compton College, Compton. 

Lee Roy Smairs, Principal, San Fernando 
High School, San Fernando. 

Dr. Atice Batt Struguers, Principal, 
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